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MEASURING THE SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE * 
By VICTOR H. NOLL 
RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE 


DUCATIONAL phiiosophers have long talked about the sci- 
entific attitude as an objective of education. Some have 
talked and written to the point without actually saying in 
so many words that they meant the scientific attitude. Others have 
written and spoken of it in explicit terms. Dewey, for example, 
said in a speech just a year ago: **. . . the responsibility of 
science cannot be fulfilled by methods that are chiefly concerned 
with self-perpetuation of specialized science to the neglect of in- 
fluencing the much larger number to adopt into the very make-up 
of their minds those attitudes of openmindedness, intellectual in- 
tegrity, observation, and interest in testing their opinions and 
beliefs, that are characteristic of the scientific attitude.’’ * 
Teachers of natural science have long held that instruction 
in the various subjects in this field developed tie scientific attitude, 
and if they have not always said so, they have often implied that 
this outeome was the particular boon to be gained through the 
study of science. Charles W. Eliot, Huxley, Spencer, and more 
recently leaders in the field of science education like Caldwell, 
Downing, and Powers have stated from time to time that one of 
the most important outcomes of instruction in natural science is 
the scientific attitude. 
During all this time psychologists have been notable through 
their silence on the matter. They have, it is true, been busily 
engaged in studying attitudes but rarely has the present writer 


* Received and acknowledged January 12, 1935. 
1Dewey, John. ‘The Supreme Intellectual Obligation.’’ Seience Education, 18: 
1-4, February, 1934. 
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come across a title in psychological literature dealing specifically 
with the scientific attitude. Bain, in the Psychological Bulletin, 
lists 261 titles on the theory and measurement of attitudes and 
opinions, and not one deals specifically with this topic.? Two 
years later in the same publication Droba lists 125 titles on the 
measurement of attitudes and among them there is no mention of 
a test of the scientific attitude.* With the widespread interest ex. 
hibited in the matter of attitudes during recent years and repeated 
mention and discussion in educational literature of the scientific 
attitude, it seems strange indeed that so little besides wishful 
thinking can be found on the question. 

It is not our purpose here to go into an extended analysis of 
the situation in order to find reasons for the neglect of this seem- 
ingly important matter. We may, however, suggest a few which 
seem pertinent. In the case of the educational philosophers, it is 
patent that research is not their function. No disparagement is 
intended by this statement. We simply mean that philosophers 
propound the problems and expound the theory but no one expects 
them to actually put the theory to the test. That is the job of 
the research worker. 

Why haven’t the teachers of science and leaders in the field 
of science education actually come to grips with the problem! 
Largely because they have failed to apply the kind of thinking 
which they revere. The persons working in the field of science 
teaching seem for the most part never to have got to the point of 
thinking scientifically about scientific thinking. They seem rather 
to regard it as some vague but superior kind of reacting to situa- 
tions without attempting either to define the reactions or to de 
scribe the situations to which the reactions are a response. 

When we inquire as to the reasons for the neglect of this ques- 
tion by psychologists the answer is not so evident. It is true that 
psychologists have been occupied with attitudes that are social 
in nature. They have made tests of attitudes towards prohibition, 
war, various races, the church, and the like. These problems are, 
in one sense at least, relatively simple. To measure attitudes 
towards a particular group, law, or institution is a more definite 
task than the measurement of something which is as intangible 
as a method of reacting or a viewpoint towards things in general. 
In other words, the scientific attitude should play a part in one’s 





2 Bain, Read. ‘‘Theory and Measurement of Attitudes and Opinions.’’ Psycho 
logical Bulletin, 27:357-399, May, 1930. 

8 Droba, D. C. ‘‘Methods for Measuring Attitudes.’’ Psychological Bulletin, 29: 
309-323, May, 1932. 
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responses to all these specific matters like the Negro race, women’s 
eyffrage, and Hitlerism. It should likewise influence one’s think- 
ing about morals, politics, natural phenomena, government, and 
‘n short, all the matters that we have to think about. Consequently 
one might say that much of the work which psychologists have 
done in the field of attitudes has an important bearing on the 
measurement of the scientific attitude. 

However, the approach to measurement of the scientific atti- 
tude through the construction ‘of many scales, each dealing with 
a specific institution exclusively, is perhaps not the only method 
of approach. It would probably take a large number of such 
scales to show how scientific an individual’s attitudes in general 
were. It might be better to take a random sampling of his atti- 
tudes towards many specific situations or things, selecting these 
situations in accordance with some careful analysis of what the 
desirable attitude (or attitudes) might be. By thus selecting them 
we could set up a variety of situations, some of which would be 
calculated to test out the dominance of each of a number of desir- 
able types of response. This approach has apparently been 
neglected, and because of this, perhaps, psychologists have not 
talked about the scientific attitude or done much towards its meas- 


irement. Specifically, might it not be possible, and perhaps profit- 
able, to begin by attempting to set forth a reasonable definition 
and description of the scientific attitude from the scientist’s and 
the philosopher’s point of view, and then to construct measures 
n accordance with the description thus evolved? There would 
seem to be no good reason for not trying such an approach in 


the present case. 

About two years ago work was begun on this problem from 
the point of view just outlined, and the results of these efforts 
have been described elsewhere.* A brief resumé of that work 
will suffice for present purposes. It seemed logical and justifiable 
to proceed with tae analysis of the scientific attitude on these 
assumptions: first, that the scientific attitude, and attitudes in 
general, are based upon habits, in this case, habits of thinking; 
second, that the scientific attitude can be described in terms of 
habits of thinking; third, that such habits can be developed and 
measured. Time forbids extensive justification of these assump- 
tions. None of them seems unwarranted either on the grounds 
of common sense, or in psychological literature and research. The 
key assumption is that attitudes in general and the scientific 





‘ Teachers College Record, 35:1-9, 202-212, 685-693. October and December, 1933; 
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attitude in particular are based upon habits of thinking. Observa- 
tion of the manifestations of attitudes in conduct lend support 
to the conviction that they are habitual in nature. Attitudes and 
habits are more or less automatic in their functioning depending 
upon the extent to which they have been ingrained. Additional] 
evidence is available but lack of space here forbids discussion 
of it. 
The scientific attitude as analyzed and described includes the 
following habits of thinking: 
(1) Habit of accuracy in all operations, including accuracy in 
culation, observation and report. 
Habit of intellectual honesty. 
Habit of openmindedness. 
Habit of suspended judgment. 
Habit of looking for true cause and effect relationships. 
Habit of ecriticalness, including that of self-criticism. 


The titles as listed are probably sufficiently clear to make un- 
necessary any detailed description of each habit. They may, how- 
ever, be briefly defined for further clarity in terms of their 
opposites: 


(1) Aeceuraey in ealeulation, observation, and report is the opposite 

of habits of careless, inaccurate work. 

Intellectual honesty is the opposite of such habits as exaggeration 
and rationalization. 

Openmindedness is the opposite of bigotry, prejudice, and intoler- 
ance. 

Suspended judgment is the opposite of the habit of making snap 
judgments, or of jumping to conclusions. 

Looking for true cause and effect relationships is the opposite 
of habits of superstitious thinking, of expecting rewards to come 
without commensurate effort. 

The habit of criticalness, including that of self-criticism, is the 
opposite of habits of accepting explanations of phenomena without 
question, or without attempt at evaluation; it is the opposite of 
the habit of condoning and accepting such things as racketeering, 


kcal . a A . folli 
political corruption, and the like, as inevitable. 


som 
Without further discussion of these except to say that they ( 
are habits that without exception would seem to contribute to 
scientific thinking, we may proceed to the main point of this paper, 
namely a description of the methods used in constructing and 
evaluating tests of these habits. 
Using these six habits as a basis a large number of test items 
were devised that seemed to present situations which provided 
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opportunities for the exercise of the respective habits as outlined. 
These items dealt for the most part with social rather than labora- 
torv situations. One of the seeming weaknesses in the thinking 
on this question is the tendency to assume that these habits or 
characteristics must be developed and measured by means of scien- 
ific laboratory situations and data. We have held that such 
tricted application is of little general value. Relatively few 
he pupils in our schools will have need for scientific habits 
thinking as research workers in science, but practically all will 

e constant need of them in daily life. Consequently the extent 

which seientific thinking functions should be measured, not 
entirely or even predominately, in the laboratory situations, but 
n life situations and in terms of everyday experiences. 

A brief description and examples of the types of items devised 
to measure the functioning of each of the six habits will serve 
to show the nature of the tests. 

Several types of items were designed to measure accuracy, 

of which was as follows: a simple diagram of the orbits of 

earth and Mars around the sun was presented. On this 

‘ram were based about a dozen questions which could all be 

wered by reference to it. No previous knowledge of astronomy 

involved, the question being designed simply to measure accu- 


y of observation and response, attention to detail, and the like. 
The items designed to measure /ntellectual Honesty may be 


strated by the following: 


if the cashier in a store or other place of business gives me too 
much change, that is her lookout. 
[ often get the blame for something I didn’t do. 


aL ndedness 
Evolution is something I do not care to know about. 


There can be no sure cure for cancer. 
spended Judqment 


Most of the items to test this habit consisted of a statement 
followed by a number of choices. The statement usually predicted 
something which could not be verified. An example is: 

Our next president will be a 

Democrat 
Republican 
Socialist 
F'armer-Labor 
Communist 
Can’t tell 
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(1) Tornadoes, earthquakes and similar catastrophes are punishme: 
for sin. 
2) People with red hair are usually ill-tempered. 


Criticalness 
(1) One should always upport the school or home team no matter 
what the circumstances may be. 
If one of my teachers says a thing is so, it must be so. 


For the first trial, 134 items were mimeographed in one form 
and administered to 383 individuals in grades eight to twelve 
inclusive, of one school system. The number of cases in each grade 
was as follows: eighth, 28; ninth, 138; tenth, 86; eleventh, 67: 
twelfth, 64. 

The mean seores and standard deviations on the test for each 
grade were as follows: 

TABLE I 


MEAN SCORES AND SIGMAS ON PRELIMINARY FORM oF TEST 
or ScIENTIFIC THINKING 
Mean Standard Deviation 

ee 39 .1+4.16 22.0 
BUM. « « 34.: 29.5 
ee 9.1+2.6 24. 
0 eee 

ED a bo aesn ke 


Comparison of these means shows that certain differences are 
highly reliable while others are quite insignificant. There is clear 
evidence of a progressive increase in mean scores from eighth 
grade to twelfth with one outstanding exception—the ninth grade 
mean. This is lower than that of the eighth grade, probably 
because of factors outside of the test itself. The eighth grade 
group was highly selected while the ninth grade group was rela- 
tively unselected; in addition there is some reason to believe that 
it was not adequately tested. It is fairly safe to conclude that 
a true measure of ninth grade ability on this test would show a 
mean somewhere between that of the eighth grade and that ot 
the tenth grade. 

The ratios of differences between means to the respective 
standard errors of these differences may be summarized as follows: 

(1) All the eritical ratios between eighth and ninth grade means on 

the one hand, and the means of the eleventh and twelfth grades 
on the other, are more than three. 
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9) The critical ratios of all other differences are less than three. The 
eritical ratio of the difference between tenth and eleventh grade 
means is between two and three; those of the other differences 


are less than two. 


These findings may be summed up by saying that there appear 

e reliable differences between eighth, ninth, and tenth grade 

ns on the one hand, and eleventh and twelfth grade means 

e other. Within these two divisions the differences are smaller 
less reliable. This should not necessarily be interpreted as 
plying a dichotomy between the lower three and the two upper 
ides. The impression of a dichotomy is created by the setting 
of a standard for a reliable difference such as that used here, 
imely a critical ratio of three. It would be more accurate to 
sregard this standard and simply to say that older children 
ake higher scores and the greater the interval between the grades 
ing compared, the more reliable the differences between their 
espective mean scores. Except in the case of the eighth grade, 
there is a steady decrease in variability of scores as shown by 
he standard deviations. This probably indicates that through 
maturation or instruction or both, the opinions of these pupils 
become more and more similar as the proportion of desirable 
sponses increases. 

The reliability of this first trial form was .80 as determined 
y the correlation between chance halves and application of the 
Spearman-Brown formula. 

The correlation of scores on this test with L.Q.’s was found 
to be .41. This is a fair amount of relationship but certainly not 
as much as is ordinarily found between two intelligence tests. It 
s of the order of the usual correlations between I.Q.’s and school 
marks, and indicates that this trial test is actually measuring 
factors in the thinking of these pupils other than intelligence or 
native ability. It is assumed that some of these other factors 
are habits of thinking that have been developed through training 
and environmental influences in general. 

In addition to the data just presented some of a more analytical 
nature were obtained. The responses of 192 individuals to each 
of the 134 items of the test were separately tabulated. From these 
tabulations the difficulty value of each item was obtained. The 
percentages of correct responses varied from 10.9 to 97.4 per cent, 
showing that the range of difficulty was satisfactory, although a 
few more difficult items might be desirable. 

A more important use of the separate tabulation of responses 
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te 


to each item is to throw some light on the validity of the items. 
It is assumed that an individual who makes a high total score 
on the test has a more scientific attitude than one who makes a 
low score. This assumption is based upon the fact that the test 
is constructed to measure scientific thinking, and that it attains 
some measure of validity from the source material upon which 
it is based. Whether the difference between a low score and a 
high one is a quantitative measure directly proportional to the 
actual difference between the ability of two individuals to do 
scientific thinking is another problem. We simply assume that 
a higher score on the test means a large amount of what the test 
measures which, we believe, includes at least some aspects of 
scientific thinking. 

If a particular item is missed by more persons with low scores 
on the test than by persons with high scores, it discriminates 
between low and high scores as it should, and is therefore assumed 
to be more valid than one which does not discriminate. That is. 
the discriminatory item is more difficult for those with low total 
scores than for those with high total scores. Therefore, it agrees 
with the trend of the tofal scores and is valid if they are. 

Concretely, we compared the responses to each item by the 
persons in the top 20 per cent of total scores with the responses 
to the same items made in the lowest 20 per cent of total scores. 
We found that the items designed to measure intellectual honesty 
had the highest average discriminatory value; the items designed 
to measure openmindedness, and the habit of looking for true 
cause and effect relationships had the next highest average dis 
criminatory values; the lowest average discriminatory values 
were obtained for those items designed to measure accuracy, 
suspended judgment, and criticalness respectively. This should 
not be interpreted to mean that accuracy, suspended judgment, 
and criticalness have no part in scientific thinking. On the con- 
trary, some of our most discriminatory items were in these groups. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, some of our poorest ones were also in 
these same groups which accounts for the low averages. 

The scoring key for all items was based upon the responses of 
a small group of experts in the fields of social science, natural 
science, and psychology. In tests of this type, the answers to 
some items are always debatable. We attempted to avoid and 
eliminate such items wherever possible so that the agreement on 
the correct answer in the items retained is consistently high. I 
should also be stated that after the first trial all items of the 
true-false type were changed to three-response items, namely true, 
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false, or doubtful; and all multiple choice items were eliminated 
or changed to the three-response type, because they seemed to lend 
themselves less readily to this type of testing and showed no con- 
sistent superiority over the three-response type. 

Following the trial and analysis of results of the first trial 
form, many items were discarded and new items as well as new 
types of items were devised. Four new forms were then con- 
structed. These contained 71, 79, 85 and 86 items respectively. 
The variation in numbers was due to the fact that some types of 
tems were tried in one or two forms but not included in all. In 

e main, however, the four forms were roughly comparable with 
respect to the types of items included. These four forms were 
tried out on a small junior-senior high school population. Because 
of the unequal numbers of items in the different forms, all raw 
scores were changed to per cent scores. The average per cent 
score and number of cases in each grade are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
MEAN PER CENT ScoRES ON REVISED TRIAL FORMS oF TEST 
OF SCIENTIFIC THINKING 
Mean 
Per Cent N 


eee 52 26 
or 


So enc ckaae) ae 25 


Ninth. ... 61 25 
Te + « « 64 22 
6 « danseane 66 21 
es «a eekende 68 21 


The differences between successive grades are small but regular 
and fairly constant. The largest numerical difference occurs be- 
tween the seventh and eighth grades. 

The correlation of the 1.Q.’s of these 140 pupils with the per- 
entage scores on the test was .30. This is lower than that obtained 
with the first trial form and indicates a still smaller relationship 
between intelligence and scores on this test. 

Again a careful analysis was made of individual items, the 
relative difficulty and discriminatory value of each were deter- 
mined, and the items which proved to be unsatisfactory in these 
respects were discarded. After careful comparisons and checking, 
the best remaining items were assembled into two forms of 112 
items each. These two forms have now been published for experi- 
mental purposes by the Bureau of Publications of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. They are comparable with respect 
to type, average discriminatory value, and relative difficulty of 
tems. When the present limited edition is exhausted we plan 
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to make another check for equivalence and comparability of forms. 
and then to make norms available. 

An attempt was made in using the trial forms to eliminat 
all words not commonly found in the vocabulary of pupils in the 
seventh grade by having pupils underline those words which they 
did not understand. The attempt has not been completely sue. 
cessful, due to the fact that certain words like evolution, and 
Fascism, have no well-known synonyms. Since the test is not 
supposed to measure intelligence, we have made it permissib| 
to assist subjects in taking it to the extent of defining terms fo) 
them if this is done in an impersonal, objective manner. 

One additional feature of the tests should be mentioned. Ip 
order to discover any relationships which may exist between scores 
on the test and amount of work done in natural and social sciences 
we provide a check list of common subjects in these fields on the 
title page and the pupil indicates which ones he has studied and 
amount of time spent on each. We are also interested in testing 
for relationships between scores on the test and certain likes and 
dislikes. For this purpose we have evolved a list of things to 
do which seem more or less discriminatory on the basis of trial 
in the preliminary forms. The list includes such things as ‘‘learn 
about machinery’’, ‘‘play the piano’’, ‘‘dance’’, ‘‘learn about 
plants’’, ‘‘write a composition or an essay’’, ‘‘hike’’, and others. 
The respondent is asked to check only those which he likes very 
much to do. He is also asked to add one or two things if he 
ean, which he likes even better than any of those listed. In this 
way we may build up a list of significant items which may supple- 
ment the information gained from responses to test items. 

The work which has been described here should be considered 
merely as a tentative and experimental approach to what seems 
an important problem. Teaching could, perhaps, have no more 
worthy ideals than the habits of thinking that have been mentioned. 
Whether they be called the scientific attitude or something else 
makes little difference. What does matter is the existing need 
for more thinking of this kind. If we can measure the extent to 
which the individual thinks this way we have made one step for- 
ward towards the goal. 





1OB STABILITY AND EARNING POWER OF EMOTION- 
ALLY MALADJUSTED AS COMPARED WITH 
EMOTIONALLY ADJUSTED 
WORKERS * 
By JOSEPH V. HANNA 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


NHE present study was undertaken with the purpose of com- 
‘| paring emotionally adjusted with emotionally maladjusted 
individuals in job stability and earning power. Materials 
used in the study were taken from case records of a general group 
ot approximately 250 subjects who were serviced by the writer 


nd his associates through a psychological-vocational clinic. The 
largest number of this group applied for help in vocational 
adjustment or rehabilitation. Smaller numbers were more 
directly interested in securing educational advice, in seeking more 
happy personality adjustment, and the like. On the basis of 
nationality and religion the group was strikingly heterogeneous. 
In a somewhat larger group previously serviced by the same 
clinic, 42 different nationalities and 35 religious denominations 
were represented. Approximately the same degree of hetero- 
geneity is represented by the group under discussion. Age ranges 
from 16 to more than 40, the median age for the group being 
slightly more than 22. 

Scores made on the Thurstone Personality Schedule consti- 
tute the basis for classification with respect to emotional stability. 
The group of subjects had taken a series of psychological tests, 
involving a minimum of approximately five hours of testing for 
each subject. While the battery of tests varied with the apparent 
needs of the individual, certain of the tests were required of all 
subjects. Among the required tests was the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule. 

It seemed desirable to take the extremes of the distribution 
of Personality Schedule scores to represent emotional stability 
and emotional instability, as a basis for comparison with other 
criteria. Consequently, the 61 individuals with the lowest scores 
were taken as the emotionally stable group, and the 61 individuals 
with the highest scores as the emotionally unstable group. The 
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range of scores of the first group was from 0 to 30, with an 
average score of 20.8. The range of scores for the second group 
was from 60 to 144, with an average of 91.9. The two groups 
are equivalent, roughly, to the A and B, and the D and EK classifi. 
cations, respectively, on the Thurstone Schedule. Since a pre- 
vious study by the writer revealed very little correspondence 
between middle range scores on the Personality Schedule and 
other criteria, individuals with middle range scores were not 
included in the present investigation. Hereafter, the groups hay- 
ing extreme scores will be referred to as the ‘‘adjusted”’ and 
‘‘maladjusted’’ groups respectively. 

The adjusted and maladjusted groups were compared with 
respect to age, intelligence, education, average time spent by indi- 
viduals on jobs held, average weekly salary, ete. The two groups 
are on the average approximately of equal intelligence, had 
remained in school for approximately a similar period of time, 
and had completed approximately the same grade. The adjusted 
individuals showed an average I.Q. on the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Advanced Form, of 108, and the malad 
justed individuals, 104. On the Thorndike Test of Word Knowl- 
edge, the adjusted group made an averege score of 84.4, and th 
maladjusted group an average score of 80. Both groups had 
completed approximately the third year in high school, at between 
seventeen and eighteen years of age—17.4 years for the adjusted 
group and 17.7 years for the maladjusted group. It is obvious 
that the groups are not differentiated on the basis of intelligence, 
learning ability, and extent of education, as they are on the basis 
of scores received on the Personality Schedule. Such slight 
advantages in intelligence, and age at completion of approxi 
mately the third year in high school are in favor of the adjusted 
as compared with the maladjusted group. 

The interrelations among the variable factors previously 
referred to are indicated by coefficients of correlation presented 
in Tables I and II. It will be noted that the only significant cor- 
relation is between Otis Mental Test scores, and scores on the 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge. This correlation is some- 
what larger for the adjusted than for the maladjusted group 
The small positive correlation between age and Personality 
Schedule scores is somewhat higher for the maladjusted as com- 
pared with the adjusted group. However, it would seem that this 
small difference is insufficient to lead us to anticipate any appre- 
ciable increase in Personality Schedule scores as the individuals 
grow older, within the age-range limits of the groups dealt with. 

sefore further comparisons are made, it is desirable to point 
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out one important variable—the type of work in which the indi- 
viduals were employed—which, due to the limited data, could not 

. controlled as would be desired from a scientific point of view. 
Since the workers were employed in a variety of types of work, 
the number employed in any single job would have been too small 


TABLE I 


ERCORRELATIONS AMONG AGES AND TEST SCORES FOR SIXTY-ONI 
ADJUSTED INDIVIDUALS 
Thorndike 
Personality Otis Word 
Schedule Mental Knowledge 


TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG AGES AND, TEST SCORES FOR SIXTY-ONE 
MALADJUSTED INDIVIDUALS 
Thorndike 
Personality Otis Word 
Schedule Mental Knowledge 
ty Schedule 
] 


Mant 
len 


like Word Knowledge. . 


for adequate analysis. If any single type of work would have 
een represented by a relatively larger number of workers from 
one group as compared with the other, and if this type of work 
would have paid generally higher or lower wages than other types 
work, such selection might account for wage differences 
eported here. In this event wage differences between the two 
groups would not be as much a direct comparison of earning 
ver between the two groups, as it would be an indirect com- 
rison through selection of work opportunities by members of 
the two groups. If, for example, maladjusted individuals tend 
to avoid jobs requiring dynamic personality qualities, and these 
ime jobs pay relatively better wages, then it would seem 
hat a comparison of salaries would reflect differences quite as 
gnificant as if the workers were employed on the same job. 

In any study such as is here reported, the age factor is impor- 
tant. The age difference between the adjusted and maladjusted 
sroups proved to be one of the greatest problems encountered in 
iittempting to compare them in stability and earning power. The 
average age of the maladjusted group is 25.4 years as compared 
with an average of 23.3 for the adjusted group. The median age 
of the maladjusted group is 23.7, and of the adjusted group, 21.8. 
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Both median age and average age show a difference between the 
groups of approximately two years. 

Case records of the individuals were analyzed in the process 
of securing data upon which the groups could be compared jn 
job stability and earning power. As a part of the information 
which furnished a basis for interviews, each subject had been 
required to submit a record of his previous employment in spaces 
provided for such information. The name of the job, of the 
employer or employing firm, the duration of the job in terms of 
months, and weekly wage for all previous jobs held were the 
important items requested. Since the subjects recorded these 
items of information from memory, it is not to be supposed that 
such information was entirely accurate in all instances. Neither 
can it be inferred that such records were complete. It would 
seem probable, however, that inherent limitations in materials so 
secured distribute themselves among both groups in such a way 
as to make comparisons reliable. 

In comparing the two groups from the standpoint of time 
spent on previous jobs held, the work records were gone over 
carefully, only such records as were fairly complete being selected 
for further analysis. Jobs on which individuals were employed 
at the time of our contact, jobs obviously held for short periods 
during the summer vacation, and part-time jobs were eliminated 
from consideration. Total number of months of employment 
number of jobs held, and average number of months per job were 
determined for forty-eight adjusted and fifty maladjusted indi- 
viduals. The adjusted individuals had been employed on the 
average 15 months on each job, whereas the maladjusted indi- 
viduals had held their jobs, on the average, 14.3 months. The 
median time per average job is twelve months for the adjusted 
group, and thirteen and one-half months for the maladjusted 
rroup, reversing the order of the two groups as based on average 
time per job. In spite of the lower median time per job for the 
adjusted group, this group hes fewer individuals with averages 
below five months, and a larger number with averages three 
years and above, as compared with the maladjusted group. This 
accounts, of course, for the larger average time per job for the 
adjusted group. When this fact is considered along with the rela- 
tively larger number of men under twenty in the adjusted group. 
it takes on greater significance. It would naturally be supposed 
that the older of the two groups, separated from the younger 
group by an average of two years, would show a materially larger 
margin of vocational stability than the younger group, were not 
some selective factor other than age present. 
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[wo methods were used in comparing the earning power of 
the adjusted and maladjusted groups. First, such of the records 
as were adequate and specific were analyzed from the standpoint 
f wages received from the time the individual entered employ- 

ent until he eame to the clinic for advice. Second, such members 
ff the two groups as were employed at the time of contaci with 
the clinie were compared on the basis of wages and salaries 
eceived at that time. Since records of a considerable number of 
the individuals were not sufficiently complete to offer reliable 
trends in salary from the beginning of employment, and since all 
the individuals were not employed at the time of contact, both 
croups of data are more limited than would be desired. The sig- 
nificant extent to which results from these separate methods tend 
to supplement each other, however, tends to overcome these 


imitations. 

In analyzing work histories according to the first method, only 
those were retained for analysis which accounted for approxi- 
mately all of the time of the individual since leaving school. Wages 

re tabulated by years for each individual whose record was 
sufficiently complete to be considered. Wages are not always 
ncluded for as many years as the individual reported himself as 
aving been employed. For example, if the individual recorded 
job with one employer for a period of three years, say from the 
ce of 17 to 19 inelusive, at an initial wage of $12, and a final 
wage of $20, only the wages of $12 at the age of 17 and $20 at 
the age of 19 were entered in appropriate columns. The wage 
received at the age of 18 could only have been approximated. 
Although such approximations would have added considerably to 
e number of wages at each age level, it was deemed best to base 
omparisons on the more limited number of actual wages reported. 
Consequently, no approximations were made. 

Weekly wages reported at each age level were tabulated for 
forty-nine adjusted, and forty-three maladjusted individuals. Av- 
erage salaries of all individuals reporting wages at each age level 
were determined. These data are summarized in Table III. It will 
be observed that there is a regular increase with each next higher 
age for both the adjusted and maladjusted groups from age six- 
teen to twenty-four. Due to the small number of wages reported 
for ages below and beyond these limits, the comparison is limited 
to the age range indicated. Within this age range the adjusted 
group is superior in average salary to the maladjusted group at 
each age level. The margin of differences ranges from $.25 for 
age 22 to $3.22 for age 19. (See figure.) These marked fluctua- 
tions would seem in part due to the limited number of wages 
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ited at each age level. Also, the difference is conspicuously 
at ages 22 and 23, which seems to correspond with a slump in 
wage advancement at those ages for both groups. The average 
superiority in average salary from ages 16 to 24 for the adjusted 
oup is $1.57, or slightly more than seven per cent of the total 
ry. Salary differences based on the second method of analysis 
be considered before further comparisons are made. 
Average weekly wages received on jobs held at the time the 
viduals were dealt with were computed for 27 adjusted and 
maladjusted individuals. The respective median weekly wages 
the adjusted and maladjusted groups are $25 and $25.50, and 
respective average weekly wages are $29.10 and $30.64, show- 
a slight superiority of the maladjusted group where the age 
factor is not taken into consideration. 
As has been noted previously, the wage advance between the 
16 and 24 is continuous for both groups (Table IV), with 
somewhat reduced rate of advance from age 20 to 23. By taking 
average increase in weekly wage from one year to another 
for both groups the expectancy of wage increase annually is 
;} for the range of years considered. To the extent that this 
»is reliable it is easy to predict the normal margin of wage 
periority of those at one age level as compared with younger 
ndividuals within the age-range limits of the study. Such a pre- 
‘tion has been made for the adjusted and maladjusted groups, 
taking both median and average differences in age as a basis of 
comparison, and assuming that differences in age progress from 
age 16 to age 24 would apply to the entire age range of both 
groups. This, of course, can be no more than an approximation. 
TABLE V 
AcE, MEDIAN AGE, PREDICTED WEEKLY WAGE DIFFERENCE, AND ACTUAL 
WEEKLY WAGE DIFFERENCE OF ADJUSTED AND MALADJUSTED GROUPS 
Difference 
between 
Age Actual and 
Mal- Predicted Actual Predicted 
Adjusted adjusted Age Wage Wage Wage 
¢ Group Group Difference Difference Difference Difference 
e Age .. 23.3 25.4 2.1 $4.89 $ .50 $4.39 
im Age .. 21.8 23.7 1.9 $4.42 $1.54 $2.88 


Table V presents both median and average age differences of 
the adjusted and maladjusted groups, and the wage superiority 
which, on the basis of prediction, the maladjusted group should 
show over the adjusted group on the basis of age difference 
according to the two methods of comparison. Actual median and 
average wage differences which are based on a comparison of 
the two groups from the standpoint of present salary, together 
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with differences betwen actual and predicted wage differences are 
also given in Table V. It is seen that the maladjusted group has 
failed to measure up to the superiority over the adjusted group 
which is predicted on the basis of their age advantage, by a margin 
of $4.39 where average age and salary differences and by a 
margin of $2.88 where median age and salary differences are the 
basis of comparison. These results would seem in general agree- 
ment with the general wage superiority shown by the adjusted 
ndividuals at each age level from 16 to 24 inclusive, which is 
represented by the average difference of $1.57, where age is the 
constant factor. Considering the different ages separately, the 
ercentage of superiority of the adjusted group ranges from 
approximately one per cent at age 22, to fifteen per cent at age 
19, the average for all the ages being something more than 
seven per eent. 
It would seem unnecessary to point out the necessity of carry- 
on further experiments with respect to the variables here 
studied, by the use of more refined statistical methods. Where 
such research would be contemplated in advance of securing case 
records, much could be done in the way of more careful tabula- 
tion of material, and the like, which would insure more reliable 
sults. Homogeneous groups of workers would permit control 
s to type of work. One or two questions might be raised which 
quire a further word of comment. It is conceivable that change 
rate of labor turnover, or decline or rise in wages over the 
riod of years covered by the study, might have placed the two 
croups, separated by an average of two years in age, on an unequal 
is. It would seem doubtful, however, if such factors could 
count for actual differences between the groups whose average 
age difference is no larger than that reported. 


SUMMARY 


The maladjusted group, in view of their more advanced aver- 
age and median age of approximately two years, do not show as 
good job stability as the adjusted group. The maladjusted group 
is inferior to the adjusted group in average weekly wage from 
ages sixteen to twenty-four inclusive. Those of the maladjusted 
group who were employed at the time of the comparison, fail 
to measure up to that superiority in weekly salary which was 
expected of them on the basis of their age superiority. It would 
seem that the difference in average wage of the two groups is due 
to personality differences indicated by scores on the Personality 
Schedule. 





SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF THE SOLDIER IN WAR TIME* 


By JOSEPH 8S. ROUCEK 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, DIVISION OF GENFRAL EDUCATION 
** Fis not to reason why, 


His but to do or die.’’ 
—Tennyson. 


T is quite natural that at the declaration of war the whole life 
| of a nation is soon, if not already, in the state of highest 

emotional excitement, which can be easily aroused by those 
controlling public opinion, or strengthened, if the public is already 
predisposed to accept the war.’ 

With the declaration of war the primary concern of the mili- 
tary authorities is to enlist or draft the necessary numbers of men 
who have not already enlisted or who do not belong to the regular 
forces. War necessitates quick action, with good results. To 
achieve them all kinds of emotional appeals are used. Posters 


exhort youth to do its duty: ‘‘ Your Country Needs You!’’ Patri- 
otic speakers and leading civilians are enlisted to extol the pa- 
triotic duty of every self-respecting citizen to join the army, to 


promise the various rewards of ‘‘honor’’ and ‘‘patriotie duty”’, 
and to denounce the ‘‘inhuman’’ and ‘‘fiendish’’ aspects of the 
enemy. Good looking women dressed in uniform stand outside 
of recruiting stations inviting the passing young men to do their 
‘‘duty’’, and sex appeal is utilized and offered in various forms. 
In fact everything imaginable is done to convince the unenlisted 


* Received and acknowledged September 20, 1934. 
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‘tizen that his foremost and highest obligation is to offer his 
services to his country.* 
Here is the chance to be a man among men. Some join the 
army because ‘‘their’’ country is at war, not because they are 
rilled with great martial eagerness. Others explain today that 
were caught in a movement which they could not resist. 
‘By rybody was doing it.’’ ‘‘I didn’t want to be left out of the 
iow.’’ ‘**Seemed to be the only thing to do.’’ ‘‘Every decent 
hap ought to fight when his’ country is at war.’’ ‘‘Thought it 
would be a fine experience.’’ Very seldom, if at all, there was a 
soldier who posed as a ‘‘savior of France or Belgium’’, or who 
ready to ‘‘Make the World Safe for Democracy’’. In fact 
ontemporary observer remarks regarding the enlisted men that 
the motive which they did not or could not express was an 
ustinective revolt against the brutality of misdirected force. They 
ere simply conscious that some horrible evil was moving out 
inst everything decent and honorable in the world, and because 
e European nations could not defeat it alone, America must 
It was a hard and dirty piece of work, but it had to be done, 
ud they were willing to lend a hand. But I found very little 
ltation of spirit and practically no spread eagle patriotism. 
This does not mean they never feel the thrill or a 
tual purpose. It simply means that passionate and consuming 
ves were not the original incentives to their enlistment.’ ? 
Once in the army, the social situation in which the soldier finds 
mself immediately takes on a different aspect. The period of 
ppeals to the soldier’s emotions is over for the time being. In 
t, the soldier finds out that the attitudes of those around him 
ve changed. As soon as he has affixed the signature of the 
ristration and has completed other formalities, he is informed 
in a foreeful and not uncertain language that ‘‘You are in the 
rmy now!’’ While the sergeant used friendly and cajoling words 
fore the registration, he now becomes a tyrant whose choice 
swearing and abusing words cannot have any competition in 
the civilian life. The soldier is now bawled out, kicked around, 


} 


‘or the American methods, see: Mark Sullivan, ‘‘Our Times, V, Over Here 
1918’’ (New York: Seribner’s, 1933), Chapter 21, ‘‘A New Device in War,’’ 
140. For the various aspects of the propaganda technique, see: G. Creel, 
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laughed at, and, in general, molded into the military pattern. He 
is trained to a type. He has been transplanted from his habits 
as a civilian, from his ordinary conditions of living, torn away 
from his family, from his sphere, from his society, and he js 
obliged to bend both body and mind to these new conditions. The 
fundamentals of the average life are at one stroke done away 
with. The soldier finds out that the military life is a hard one 
It involves a renunciation of the comforts and securities of a 
normal domestic existence. The denial of the body, the depriva 
tion of the senses, the suppression of spontaneous impulses, the 
forced drills, the exhaustion of the marrow, the neglect of cleanli- 
ness—all these conditions of active service leave no place for th 
normal decencies of existence. In the place of the average life 
is offered iron-bound discipline, a development of the sense of 
duty, a worship of obedience to authority, a new clothing, a regular 
and planned existence, a lack of informality in social usages, the 
absence of womenkind, relatives, friends. The soldier is swallowed 
up in this current without any regard to his previous background, 
his previous attitudes, or his intellectual capacity.* As the war 
is on, no time can be wasted. All individuality and initiative are 
suppressed. The new system teaches him to forget self, where 


previously he had been prone to think only in terms of self. A 
good soldier never thinks without a command; never reasons; he 
only obeys. He is taught exactly his position, and what is ex 
pected of him. If he has any sense of privacy, it is quickly 
violated, because he is required to strip to the nude in company 
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many others who like him await the doctor and his examin- 
board, while such physical condition is a state normally con- 
to the shower-room at the club or the bathroom at home. 
is compelled to live in a barrack or camp which allow no 
acy whatever. He is further assigned to tasks which to him 
| degrading and humiliating (K. P., cleaning latrines, picking 

! Ss. etc. )}. 

Altogether, the social situation around the soldier must pro- 

a certain amount of emotional reaction. The high-sounding 
triotie phrases of the preregistration days are now somehow 
onsistent with the rash and often violent treatment he receives, 
e choiceless food he is offered, the coarseness of the military 
thorities, the type of companions he must associate with. In 

barracks the air is thick by steady jests of profane and obscene 
cuage, most of it utterly crude. It is not an agreeable task 
to clean out the camp latrines, a process that involves raking out 
the excrement and digging it into the soil. The indignant attitude 
of the soldier is a source of much amusement to a sergeant; 
at home a petty peddler, but here a man having authority. All 
this, and numerous other aspects of the training, produce an 
emotional let-down of the individual if he is unable to accept 
the realities of military life. He recalls his comfortable bed, his 
regular meals, the attitude of personal deference shown to him 
by others. He begins to look back upon his prior life with senti- 
mental emotions, and he soon begins to dream of the day when 
he will return home. 

But not much time is allowed to the soldier to brood over his 
new conditions. Everything conceivable is done to keep him busy 
and entertained. The first military law impressed is obedience. 
The word is impressed upon the mind of every soldier. From 
the polishing of a button to the inch of his pace, he must conform. 
Correctness and precision are enforced. Such training is di- 
rected to teach the soldier to reach with his reflex action to sharp 
ind decisive orders of his superiors, to formulate certain habits 
by the tremendous force of mechanical repetition, to have faith 
n his leaders and himself as a unit. The allowance of any doubt- 
fulness in the soldier would beget confusion and dissolution. By 

edience the human raw material has to be knocked into shape 
nd the knocking is sometimes done literally. The newcomer i 
driled not only in the arts and crafts of warfare but also in 
elf-confidence. He is taught to enjoy the sensation of being a 
f a gigantic entity, with joint responsibility for a firmly 
ded group, of which the members were fused into a unity. 
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Next to obedience, fidelity to duty and truthfulness are im. 
pressed upon the soldier. He must acquire a sense of respect for 
his superiors. There exists a well developed social distance be. 
tween the privates and their officers, evidenced in the separate 
and better living quarters, and distinctive and better uniforms of 
the officers. The soldier learns to accept and recognize his sp- 
perior by severe formality divested of sentiment. On the other 
hand, there is inculeated in him the spirit of comradeship, a 
sense of chivalry, and simplicity. His uniform, his sleeping quar. 
ters, his meals—everything around him impresses him that he 
cannot expect any special privileges, unless he rises in the military 
rank. 

Since the army needs men as soon as they can be whipped 
into shape, very little freedom and liberty is permitted. The 
soldier is nearly entirely cut off from any outside contacts and 
any inclinations in that direction are discouraged by the authori- 
ties because they disrupt the molding process. Consequently the 
mental horizon of the soldier grows smaller and smaller. Since 
the greater part of training deals directly with the body it is 
quite natural that the physical pleasures and pains stand at the 
head of the conversation. Otherwise the time is spent in paying 
attention to simple and shallow matters of little importance, and 
to the presentation of sex stories, a natural matter considering 
the fact that the restraining influence of women is absent and 
that in such a conglomeration of male individuals discussions tend 
to descend to the lowest levels. The soldier is given over to 
exaggerating and bragging about his exploits, particularly his 
tifts with his superiors. Horseplay (wetting of beds, duckings, 
initiation of recruits, mock trials) occupies a goodly portion of 
the soldier’s spare time. Shammed sickness is often resorted 
to to escape drills, but an overdose of C.C. pills tends to minimize 
the number of repetitions. 

The army provides chaplains and regular religious services. 
But the soldier does not like the extraneous or the artificial in 
religion. He is getting ready for killing and the preacher must 
be earnest. ‘‘Men who are preparing to meet the machine-gun 
spray and stand up against gas and liquid fire are not interested 
in spiritual cosmetics.’’* The lines between Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Jews remain but they are never exaggerated; among 
Protestant denominations fences are wiped out. 

But in spite of discomforts and disillusionment, the soldier 
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still feels that he is ‘‘doing his bit’’, and that the experiment is 
worth while regardless of all the unpleasant features. He lives 
for the day when he will go ‘‘over there’’. 

As the rumors of the scheduled departure for overseas spread, 
the emotional aspects of expectation are on the rise. The soldier 
is willing to undergo additional hardships and discomforts and 
forget about the previous woes. The conversation is not so boister- 
ous and more seriousness is introduced into group discussions. 
Some soldiers spend considerable time writing last letters home. 
But every soldier’s heart beats quicker; here the real business of 
war is to come at last. 

The emotional tension, subdued while the soldier is transported 
overseas, is rising again with the arrival to the land where the 
struggle is carried on. With the landing of the troops the spirit 
of boisterousness coupled with that of exploration is in the ascen- 
dancy. The curiosity of being in a foreign land, the sense of 
comparison of everything which is foreign, the desire to ‘‘get 
along’’ with the inhabitants speaking a foreign language—all 
that tends to make the soldier feel a sense of exhilaration and 
satisfaction. The discipline is loosened and all free time is devoted 
to getting acquainted with the surroundings. The soldier appre- 
iates the admiration of the onlookers and bolsters his pride by 
viving away his cigarettes and other minor souvenirs. The ways 
of the natives seem very queer and he writes letters and postcards 
home about them. 

The soldier is, however, primarily interested in geeting into the 
real fight. If delay is encountered he spends much time in guess- 
ing and speculating on the causes. If the delay lengthens the 
grumbling increases in intensity and volume. 

With the arrival of the soldier at the front, the troops mani- 

at first reckless curiosity, which often causes some loss of 
life. However, with the first casualties, initial enthusiasm is 
substituted by physical fear. The intensity of fear becomes 
focused into the strife for self-preservation. 

This becomes especially apparent when the soldier must spend 
his time in trenches.5 Most soldiers become fatalists, because their 


See: Anonymous, ‘‘ Diary of a Subaltern,’’ in Blackwood’s Magazine, 1915, Vol. 
7; **Trench Life in the Early Days,’’ pp. 476-485; Anonymous, ‘‘Trench Super- 
stitutions,’’ in Literary Digest, May 19, 1917, Vol. 54, pp. 1550-1554; Anonymous, 
ily Mail,’’ in Living Age, January 6, 1917, Vol. 292, pp. 58-60; J. Farnol, ‘‘ Last 
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» the Trenches,’’ in Everybody’s Magazine, 1917, Vol. 37, pp. 257-263: Anony 
nous, ‘‘Trench Life,’’ in Living Age, 1915, Vol. 285, pp. 499-520; G. C. Speranza, 
‘Soldier’s Prayers,’’ in Outlook, 1917, Vol. 115, pp. 270-271. There is no need to 
refer to such well-known novels as E. M. Remarque’s ‘‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front’’ (Boston: Little, Brown, 1929), J. Boyd’s ‘‘Drums’’ (New York: Scribner’s, 
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experiences negate the idea they had of God and goodness. He 
feels himself a poor and insignificant creature at a loss. Wha: 
is to become of him in the midst of shells exploding all aroun 
him? He constantly hears the cracking of the bullets which pas; 
close to him. And though he be not killed, how does he explai 
this? Because his hour has not yet come. Another reason fo 
his fatalism is that all levels of human activity seem to be shat 
tered; they do not work in the ordinary way. The soldier sees 
that on the battlefield it is useless to run away from the bullets 

for they will get him anyhow;; it is useless to hide in deep dugouts 
It is but natural that he should be resigned to his fate. His 
fatalism gives the same calm courage that comes from a reasoned 
trust in religion, but it does not prevent the soldier from making 
superhuman efforts to save his friends in danger. ‘‘Men assert 
that they rarely experience the feeling (of fear)—least of all while 
on the firing line. Sometimes they will run into extreme dange: 
at night, and at dawn are astonished at having escaped almost 
certain death. Then, sometimes, a shiver of reminiscent appre 
hension runs through them! But nearly every soldier feels a 
sort of inner conviction that he will not be killed—that he will 
escape by some miraculous good fortune. Some, it is true, do 


not experience this feeling; but it is safe to say that the majority 


do experience it!’’® 

Fatalism and superstition work hand in hand. The soldier 
accepts-the notion that it is unlucky to light three cigars with 
one match or that the Comrade in White appears after every 
severe battle to succor the wounded; the idea of the ‘‘eall’’— 
the warning of impending death—is firmly believed along the out- 
skirts of No Man’s Land, as well as that it is possible to keep 
bad fortune from following an omen by the use of the prope: 
talisman. 

In the trench, external distractions (reading, games, etc.) are 
eut off to a large extent, and in their absence men are thrown 
more and more upon their own inner resources. The physical 
needs of the soldier become of supreme importance. Food, water, 
and physical comforts stand at the forefront of attention. The 
soldier spends hours picking vermin from his uniform. A kind 
of intellectual stupidity and stagnation prevails. All the obscene 
stories known to the individuals and the group are retold again 
and again, sex topics being very popular, if not the most popular. 

Much imagination is employed in picturing the physical enjoy- 





6 Carrington, op. cit., p. 235. 
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ment that the soldier pictures as coming to him after the return 
io civilian life or during leave. The elaborate descriptions of 
voluptuous women, juicy steaks, clean beds, etc., can occupy hours 
of the soldier’s time. Social distances disappear entirely and an 
absolute spirit of comradeship prevails. Even the officers allow 
social distances to lessen to the lowest point, although the same 
rit of discipline remains at the same or even a higher level 
to the fact that a knowledge of danger produces instinctively 
need for strong leadership: 
The most important events of men’s lives in such days are 
passed to and from in letters. All the emotions are poured out 
written script, disguised or declared, adorned with all the 
rases of sentiment. Letters give an outlet to the emotions, 
and they are read and reread with great pleasure because they 
all all the pleasant aspects of civilian life. Little traits or 
behavior are recalled, even though they once seemed commonplace 
and tedious. The soldier’s letters have a reality of their own, 
due to a heartfelt need somehow to keep in touch with the people 
and things back home. 

Contrary to popular conception the average soldier does not 
hate his enemy. In modern trench warfare it is difficult for a 
soldier to hate the foe. Hate, as a powerful emotion, loses a great 
deal of strength as the range lengthens. Except when the soldier 

els fair play has been breached, he leaves the spirit of hate 
to the people back home. Patriotism of hate becomes very shad- 
owy and impractical, and even ridiculous in the eyes of the soldier 
who now freely expresses uncomplimentary opinions about his 
superiors, politicians back home, Congress, in fact about the whole 
business of war which, however, has to be liquidated. The Father- 
ind becomes a vague and distant concept, because the bullets 
are too near and real. This is evidenced by the well-known fact 
that there are amicable conversations carried on between the com- 
hatants in No Man’s Land. Cigarettes and tunic buttons are 
lreely exchanged. Occasionally the relations between the trenches 
include even attempts at an exchange of repartee. Recuperative 
work, such as the bringing up of food to the firing lines, is often 
allowed to go on in comparative quietude. Often the influence 
of Christmas leads to a suspension of hostilities.. And many 
touching stories are told of the sympathy which unites the com- 
batants when they find themselves lying side by side, wounded, 
in shell holes or on the open plain. The feeling of hate is gone, 


S71) 
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See: §. Stapleton, ‘‘The Relations Betwen the Trenches,’’ in Living Age, 1917, 
«94, pp. 1-18; White, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 
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because the sense of hostility and danger is removed, and each 
side sees in the captive not the enemy, but a fellowman. In fact. 
the soldier’s kindness toward children, his inclination to gather 
in any stray beast or bird for a pet, and the trooper’s proverbial 
affection for his horse—his chief mourner at the last—prove that 
military training does not annihilate the gentler side of human 


nature.” 

On the other hand, hate is connected with pain in a very 
interesting way. The most striking phenomena exhibited by 
soldiers is the absence of pain under many provocative conditions, 
In the midst of a furious charge, when the soldier has but one 
single idea—kill the enemy and not to be killed by him—he feels 
no pain if wounded. He may be shot, stabbed or crushed without 
feeling pain. The blow of a high-velocity bullet or projectile 
causes no pain on impact, though there may be a burning sensa- 
tion at the point of entrance, and the soldier may feel as if he 
had been jarred or struck. The explanation is that under heavy 
emotion, pain is greatly diminished, even prevented. During the 
overwhelming activation in a charge, the stimulus of the sight 
of the enemy is so intense that no other stimulus can obtain pos- 
session of the path of action in the brain.’ 

If a soldier has an opportunity to get a leave of absence, he 
will leave no stene unturned to get it. When a man comes oul 
of the trenches, all his civilian scruples look insignificant to him. 
This is his moment of freedom and perhaps his last chance to 
enjoy the joy of life.” Where so many old rules and habits had 
to be broken, it is small wonder if the feeling prevails that all 
rules are off. The ties of convention are loosened. And when 
Mars comes Home, Venus waits for him in bed. This theme is 
a favorite one with all the Renaissance painters, from Tintoretto 
to Rubens. Most women consciously or unconsciously adopt th: 
habits of courtesans during a great period of warfare. The erotic 
impulses seek extra compensation for their denials. The soldier 
on leave does not want to bother about introductions and he 
worries little about the consequences. His relief consists largely 
in being irresponsible, and he expresses it in an orgy of good 





8 White, op. cit., p. 24; W. J. Robinson, ‘‘ Twenty-Four Hours in the Trenches,” 
in World’s Work, 1916, Vol. 32, p. 225. 

9See: G. W. Crile, ‘‘A Mechanistic View of War and Peace’’ (New York: Mac 
millan, 1916), passim. 

10 W. E. Hocking, ‘‘Personal Problems of the Soldier,’’ in Yale Review, 1915, 
Vol. 7-2, pp. 714-20; E. C. Parson, ‘‘On the Loose,’’ in New Republic, February 2! 
1915, p. 100; Magnus Hirschfeld, Ed., '‘ The Sexual History of the World War’’ (New 
York: The Panurge Press, 1934). 
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food, wine, and women. For him the war is the ‘‘bust’’ par 
llence. 

if. on the other hand, the soldier has a chance to visit his 

e, he finds himself the center of admiration of all his acquaint- 
inees, neighbors, and even people unknown to him. In most 
ases the soldier is willing to let himself bask in the spotlight 

f admiration; he spends endless hours talking about his exploits. 
He talks surprisingly little about the most unpleasant side of the 
war; if he does he finds out very soon that the emotional enthusi- 
asm of his civilian friends does not appreciate or react very favor- 

ly to it. On the other hand, there is also the soldier who 

ls the uneritical emotional enthusiasm of his admirers quite 
diseusting to him. He discovers that the actualities and brutali- 
ties of war do not correspond to the uncritical and flowery emo- 
tionalism of the civilians, who spend hours advising him how 
the war should be brought to a successful end, and telling the 
soldier at length how ‘‘they’’ would deal with the situation should 
“they’’ be lucky enough to be at the front. This type of soldier 
is anxious to get away from his home, and is even glad when his 
scheduled return comes.” 

Suddenly the war is at an end and just as suddenly the soldier 
becomes a civilian again. Many, especially those who are in a 
hurry to find a livelihood, rush out of khaki like boys from school; 

‘s strike eestatic attitudes like liberated prisoners; other leave 

in dull silence. But the average soldier learns soon that his mili- 
tary training, his military exploits, and his visit of foreign coun- 
tries did something to him. This was so well expressed in the 
following war-song: ‘‘How ’ya gonna keep ’em down on the farm, 
after they’ve seen Paree?’’ The soldier is older, much grayer, 
and more critical of the conditions at home. The war has taken 
out an important portion of his life; he finds it difficult to settle 
to the routine of work. As a returning hero, he finds himself 
feted and venerated for a few weeks; then the old routine slips 
back into its accustomed ways. The enthusiasm and emotionalism 
of the war dies as quickly as it arose. The adulation granted 
the soldier for a short time soon vanishes and he has to face 
the stark realities of ordinary life. He finds cold indifference 
to his requests for a job, which is especially unpleasant if con- 
trasted with the hysteric and emotional promises made at the 
beginning of the war. After some time he learns, although he 
may not admit it, that the exalted purposes for which he had fought 





This is beautifully brought out in Remarque’s volume. 
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the war have also degenerated into something insignificant and 
unrealizable.’” 

Once more he finds himself a civilian, with nothing to show 
that he was a soldier but a uniform which he may wear only on 
certain patriotic and ceremonial occasions, perhaps a rank which 
he may retain or drop as he pleases, a medal or two which he 
shall never be able to wear on his civilian clothes, and a gratuity 
which will all to quickly disappear. 

But it is hard to admit such realities, and the average soldier 
is willing to forget one side of the past. The unpleasant side 
of the war is relegated to the scrap heap of oblivion and only the 
comic side of the military experiences is related from time to 
time. The soldier joins the ‘‘Legion’’ out of self-respect and 
parades on patriotic occasions. As the years progress he finds 
new problems confronting him and his nation. Eventually all that 
remains as a connecting link with his war experiences are his 
uniform and his membership in the Legion, unless his physical 
condition carries the remnant of the past exploits. 

After all, ‘‘it was all a thrilling experience, to be remembered 
and told to grandchildren’’.’* Let us not forget, however, that 
the story of the blind, disabled, crippled and deformed soldier 
remains to be written as yet. 





12 For a well-written sentimental farewell to the military service, see: O. C. W,, 
‘*Good-bye to the Army,’’ in Living Age, 1919, Vol. 302, pp. 140-144. For the dark 
aspect of the returning soldier, see: E. M. Remarque’s ‘‘The Road Back.’’ 

13 Sullivan, op. cit., p. 352. 
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concerned themselves with (1) racial preferences, or the 

order of acceptability of various racial and national groups, 
2) variations in racial preferences, and (3) the formation and 
nature of racial attitudes. 


goer in the field of racial and national prejudice have 


RACIAL PREFERENCES 


The first preferential rating of races was reported by Bogardus 
1925 (3). Two hundred and forty-eight subjects were asked 
to place 39 racial and national groups in three categories on the 
sis of feelings of friendliness, neutrality, and aversion. The 
ibjects were then asked to make rank order lists of their three 
divisions. The greatest antipathy was expressed toward the 
lurks with the Negroes, Mulattoes, Japanese, Hindus, German- 


vs, Mexicans, Russian-Jews, Germans, and Chinese following 

hat order. 

In a second study Bogardus asked 110 business men and school 
teachers concerning the degrees of social intimacy to which they 
were willing to admit certain ethnic groups (4). The degrees of 
social distance employed were: to close kinship through marriage, 
to my club as personal chums, to my street as neighbors, to 
employment in my occupation, to citizenship in my country, to 
my country as visitors only, and exclusion from my country. By 
weighting these seven classifications Bogardus obtained a pref- 
erential rating of the various ethnic groups, which is here 
reproduced for 23 races: 


Canadians...... 22.51 Italians....... 8.87 Mexicans..... 4.57 
English. ....... 22.385 Imdiams....... 7.30 Chimese....... 4.12 
Seotch......... 20.91 Poles......... 665 Japanese...... 4.08 
Irish 19.38 Russians...... 6.40 .Negroes....... 3.84 
French 18.67 Armenians..... 6.16 Mulattoes..... 3.62 

16.20 German-Jews .. 545 Hindus....... 3.08 
Germans....... 1495 Greeks........ 5.23 Turks......... 291 


Spanish........ 14.02 Russian-Jews .. 4.94 
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Other quantitative studies of ethnic preferences followed the 
work of Bogardus, but Thurstone has made the first genuine 
measurement in this field (87). By the method of paired com. 
parisons Thurstone constructed a scale on the basis of the judg. 
ments of 239 students at the University of Chicago, which no} 
only gives an accurate rank order for 21 ethnic groups, but also 
tells the distance of the interval between any two groups. The 
scale values for the 21 nationalities are given below: 


American 0.00 Russian... 
English 

Seotch —Z2.Ut Greek ... 
Irish ... -2.1i Armenian 
French... 2.46 Japanese ... 
German 2.58 Mexican... 
Swede 2! Chinese 
South American 3.6 Hindu 
Italian ... 

Spanish ... mt Negro... 
Jew... 


In this scale about six units are used to express the separation 
in preference between the most preferred stock, the Americans, 


and the least preferred, the Negroes. Only seven nationalities are 
to be found in the upper half of the scale and these, aside from 
Americans, consist exclusively of northern and western Euro- 
peans. The similarity between the order of preference in Thur- 
stone’s scale and in Bogardus’ study is more remarkable when it is 
recalled that the latter study was conducted on the Pacific coast. 
The most comprehensive measurement of racial preferences is 
the investigation of Guilford, in which ses: values were com- 
puted on the basis of the judgments of ©’«vea hundred students 
in seven widely separated universities 2zud colleges (20). The 
preferences of students at the University of Kansas, North- 
western University, Wells College, the University of Washington, 
the University of Florida, and the University of Nebraska were 
all very much alike, but students at New York University showed 
marked divergences in their ethnic preferences from the above six 
institutions. The following scale values represent the preferences 
of 996 students from the first six universities mentioned above: 


English .. . 2.302 Spanish ... 
German... 1.366 Italian ... 
French ... 1.314 Russian ... 
Swedish . . 1.200 Jew . 
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—.317 Negro... 
—.676 Chinese 
—.693 TUGE ws. 


The great similarity in the relative rank order of various 
national and racial groups in the studies of Bogardus, Thurstone, 
and Guilford despite the differences in method, time, and geo- 
rraphical locality of these investigations raises the question of 
he limits of the constancy of this pattern of discrimination. 


VARIATIONS IN THE PATTERN OF RACIAL PREFERENCES 
is obvious that racial preference varies with the race con- 
sciousness, or national mindedness, of the individual expressing 
the preference. An American of Irish parentage who regards 
himself as both American and Irish is not going to place the Irish 
low in his rating of races. Thus Guilford found the strongest 
determinant of racial evaluation to be the racial ancestry of his 
subjects (20). Similarly, the racial descent of the subjects in 
Bogardus’ study was related to the preferences expressed (4). 
The constaney of the pattern of racial discrimination in various 
studies means that the groups sampled are roughly comparable 
n respect to racial composition. The discrepancy between the 
results at New York University and the other six universities in 
Guilford’s study is largely due to the fact that 71 per cent of the 
New York University subjects were of Jewish parentage (20). 
Within the United States racial attitudes vary but slightly 
according to region. The studies already cited show very few 
riations, though they represent all sections of the country. In 
Guilford’s investigation the University of Washington students 
do show greater prejudice toward Orientals than do students in 
eastern colleges (20). Bogardus has taken comparable groups of 
individuals from the west, the southwest, and the south, and has 
found greater aversion to Negroes in the south than in the west 
greater aversion to the Mexicans in the southwest than in 
» south (6). Bogardus states, however, ‘‘Taken by and large, 
nd considering regional reactions to peoples of forty different 
‘ial groups, similarity rather than difference in racial attitudes 
prevails’’ (6, p. 161). The Institute of Pacific Relations study of 
G. Watson also shows only slight geographical differences in 
ational and racial opinions (41). Reinhardt found great simi- 
ity between the ethnic preferences of a small group of West 
irginia students and a comparable group of North Dakota 
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students (33) ; and a study by Diggins showed an almost identica| 
ranking of ten races by Columbia and Indiana University sty. 
dents (11). The same lack of regional variation, as exists withiy 
the United States, is reported for Wales by G. H. Green, who 
writes concerning the racial prejudice of children in the public 
schools of Wales: ‘‘. . . prejudice is fairly constant in its 
incidence, independently of the type of school or character oj 
district in which the child is being reared. Further, the distriby. 
tion of the ascriptions was generally independent of the distric 
in which the evidence was obtained—’’ (19, p. 192). 

Some differences in racial attitudes have been reported between 
rural and urban regions. Garrison and Burch found rural sty- 
dents less generous toward Negro political equality and more 
lenient toward Negro intellectual development than urban stv. 
dents (16). Bogardus’ evidence indicates that racial reactions 
are more personal in rural than in urban districts (6) 

Racial attitudes are more dependent upon social and economic 
classes than upon regional differences. G. Watson’s investiga- 
tion showed greater similarity between the attitudes of Ohio and 
California laboring classes than between California business men 
and California labor (41). Lapiere discovered prejudice against 
the Negroes among the French upper classes while very litte 
prejudice could be found in the middle class and lower class (25). 
In England, however, Lapiere found no such economic differentia- 
tion of attitude. Bogardus has pointed out that national prejudic 
will vary with occupation (6), and one of his studies shows greate! 
prejudice among business men than among school teachers (4). 

A complete statement of age variations in respect to ethnic 
attitudes would contribute appreciably toward an explanation of 
racial prejudice. Observers agree that children learn social 
antagonisms at an early age, in fact, as soon as they are abl 
to mirror back their social environment, as is shown by the study 
of Lasker (26). Green’s results show definite racial prejudices 
among children of school age (19), and Frederick’s study indi- 
vates that high school students follow the same racial preferences 
as their elders (15). On the basis of a comparative study of 225 
adolescents and 500 adults Bogardus states, ‘‘The adolescents 
are more friendly toward the Jews, Japanese, and Negroes 
than are the adults in primary group relationships and less 
friendly in the larger and more impersonal group relationships” 
(6,p.180). That social attitudes and prejudices become se! 
early in the life of the individual is shown by the investigation 
of Symonds who tested the liberal-mindedness of students 1 
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ian schools from the eighth grade through the high school 
| through the University of Hawaii (36). The proportion of 


liberal answers to his questionnaire was remarkably uniform 
throughout the successive grades of the educational system. 
Imperviousness to change in college years is shown in D. Young’s 
experiment (42). Young found his course in Race Problems suc- 
cessful from an informational standpoint, but unsuccessful in 
changing racial prejudice. Droba, however, discovered allevia- 
tion of prejudice as a result of a course in race relations given 
H. A. Miller, but this change in racial attitudes was not large 

eh to be statistically significant (12). 
» have compared rank orders of ethnic groups derived from 


nor statements of preference for personal association with rank 
stu orders derived from preference for groups to be admitted to 
ons ertain social relationships. The question arises whether preju- 


may not vary with the specific social relationship involved. 
it the discriminatory racial attitude is generalized for many 
‘ial situations is brought out by Eggan’s study in which five 
ate scales were constructed for twenty nationalities on the 
asis of answers to the five questions: preference for marriage, 
‘e for neighbors, preference in business dealings, pref- 
rence for fellow students, and preference for association (13). 
The resulting scales found the twenty nationalities in the same 
rank order for all five social relationships. In ascertaining the 
reentage of 1,725 Americans who would admit forty races to 
varying degrees of social intimacy Bogardus obtained results 
very similar to those of Eggan (6). The races regarded as admis- 
to close kinship by the majority of the subjects were also 
races most frequently regarded as admissible to other rela- 
mships. Certain exceptions did occur, however, notably in the 
ase of American Indians, Filipinos, Negroes, and Mulattoes. 
These groups stood much lower in the list based upon admission 
to close kinship than they did in the list based upon admission to 
itizenship. Katz and Allport have found that fraternity stu- 
nts bar various groups from their fraternities in the same 
relative order as non-fraternity students want these groups 
excluded from their boarding houses (22). The snobbishness was 
greater among the fraternity students, but the relative order of 
discrimination was the same. 


THE FORMATION AND NATURE OF RACIAL ATTITUDES 


The formation of racial attitudes has received some study. In 
f his investigations Bogardus asked his subjects to describe 
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the circumstances in which their original dislike for other nation. 
alities developed (3). Their answers were grouped under the 
following heads: (1) traditions and accepted opinions based upon 
second hand evidence from elders, parents, preachers, returned 
missionaries, newspaper articles, and motion pictures, (2) unpleas- 
ant racial impressions personally experienced ‘in the early years 
of life, and (3) unpleasant race impressions experienced in adult- 
hood. Assuming the complete codperation of subjects in questions 
concerning the genesis of prejudice, it is still highly doubtful 
whether individuals know the real origin of their attitudes. The 
same objection applies to the case material presented by Bogardus 
in which such factors as unpleasant odors, feelings of bodily 
insecurity, and the quarrelsomeness and aggressiveness of for- 
eigners are reported (6). We are probably dealing here with the 
rationalizations rather than the causes of prejudice.* The most 
thorough research upon the formation of racial attitudes is that 
of Lasker who shows the influence of social segregation, school 
teaching, the Sunday School, and organized recreational activities 
upon the attitudes of children (26). Green maintains that books 
are of greater importance in forming opinions of alien races than 
either the school or religious institutions (19). Thurstone has 
experimentally demonstrated the favorable effect of a single 
motion picture upon children’s attitudes toward the Chinese (38) 
That the press presents stereotyped caricatures of various races 
is shown in the study of Gist (18). The circular nature of racial 
attitudes is brought out nicely by Nystrom in his study of Filipino 
attitudes toward Americans (31). The longer the Filipino resides 
in the United States the stronger is his feeling against Americans. 

The variability in the reception accorded to individuals of one 
ethnic group by individuals of another raises the question of the 
nature of the prejudice reported so constantly by so many investi- 
gators. F. H. Allport, on the basis of the data of his study with 
Katz, suggests that the prejudice elicited in questionnaires is 
largely race name prejudice, that is aversion to the word or 
label (22). Elsewhere Allport has maintained that race and 
nationality labels do not represent a number of individuals, bio 
logically differentiated from their fellow men, but rather are 4 
form of the group fallacy (1). Thus racial prejudice would mean 
that we have an emotional set of responses toward a symbol which 
stands for no essential reality. One difficulty with this position 
arises in the case of skin color, but even here we find that border- 


1G. Watson has pointed this out in his study, ‘‘Orient and Occident (41). 
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line cases emphasize the psychological nature of race prejudice. 
jIisworth, for example, has described the experiences of a number 

‘white Negroes,’’ who were treated as whites or as Negroes 

y on the basis of whether they chose to be known as whites 

Negroes (14). 

In substantiation of Allport’s analysis is the recent summary 

e work on biological race differences by Krout who points 

at the real significance of the term race lies in its use as a 

culture symbol of group conflict and group organization (24). 

Garth also has found no satisfactory evidence either in his own 

experiments or the work of others to establish innate differences 
n the mental abilities of races (17). 

The lack of evidence for the use of the terms, race and nation- 

ty, to deseribe basic characteristics of groups suggests that 

concepts belong in the class of beliefs which Lippmann has 
called stereotypes (27). <A stereotype is a fixed impression, 
which conforms very little to the facts it pretends to represent, 
and results from our defining first and observing second. Rice 
has experimentally demonstrated that such stereotyped reactions 
exist in respect to racial concepts (34). His subjects made incor- 
ct identifications of photographs of local and foreign personages 
so consistently that these choices could not be explained as due to 
chance. Litterer has verified Rice’s findings (28), and Madden 
and Hollingworth have shown that stereotypes exist in the judg- 
ment of the physical attractiveness of various races (29). Katz 
and Braly have investigated the nature of racial stereotypes by 
asking students to assign typical traits to ten ethnic groups (23). 
Even in the ease of groups unknown personally to the students, 
characteristics were assigned with a high degree of consistency. 
in an intensive study of the beliefs and habits of the towns- 
people of a small community Schanck found a dichotomy in their 
social attitudes (35). Their social reactions fell into two groups: 
private attitudes, expressed only to intimate associates, and public 
attitudes, expressed for community consumption. In general, 
public attitudes represent a more complete form of stereotype 
than private attitudes. 

Allport has pointed out further that racial prejudice is not 
so much a private attitude as it is an institutionalized, or public 
response, for the purpose of maintaining one’s status (22). In 
his summary of studies of racial attitudes, Murphy has in mind 





Schanck has shown that our social selves fall into a dichotomy of ‘‘private’’ 
titudes, expressed only to our most intimate associates, and ‘‘public’’ attitudes, or 
nses which we want people to know about (35). 
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the same problem when he states, ‘‘Stereotyped responses aboy} 
‘niggers’ or ‘gringos’ play their important part in racial conflict. 
An important part, nevertheless, is played by personal relation. 
ships which cut through these stereotypes, resolving an otherwise 
unbearable situation into elements frequently human enough ty 
make possible present-day cooperative scientific and artistic enter. 
prises’’ (30, p. 645). Poole and Bogardus have stated the ques. 
tion in sociological terms. Thus Poole regards social distance 
as the degree of intimacy which group norms allow between two 
individuals, while personal distance contains elements of indi- 
vidual welfare and association free from the dictates of social 
norms (32). Likewise Bogardus writes, ‘‘ Natural social distance 
is the degree of lack of understanding and sympathy between 
socit, or persons in association. Formal social distance relates to 
the distance between persons as determined by rules, norms, 
customs. Social norms prevent social distance from expressing 
itself naturally between persons’’ (7, p. 469). Poole and Bogardus 
have somewhat obscured the problem by their failure to analyze 
the nature of the group norms into the institutional, or public, 
responses of individuals. The case material of Bogardus, how- 
ever, gives a nice illustration of the institutional response of the 
individual as contrasted with a private or personal reaction (5). 
A French woman full of hatred toward the institutionalized 
symbol, Germans, changed into pity and helpfulness when she 
beheld a German prisoner of war, not as a German, but as a 
human being. 

The analysis suggested by Allport would invalidate such 
theories of race prejudice as those based upon approval of the 
familiar and hostility toward the unfamiliar. In one form or 
another, as F. Brown points out, the theory of differences has 
been urged by Sumner, Gumplowitz, Kershner, Bogardus, and 
K. Young (8). Evidence in favor of the thesis that familiarity 
vitiates racial prejudice has been reported by Diggins (11), and 
G. Watson (41), but this evidence is controverted by the findings 
of Hunter (21) and Bogardus (6) to the effect that prejudice in 
the south against the Negro is as great or greater than in regions 
where the Negro is less well known. 

Following the lead of Allport and Krout the present writers 
believe that the weight of the evidence favors the racial stereo- 
type theory of prejudice. Racial animosities supplement group 
symbols, or fictions, and make possible concerted group activi- 
ties. Group prejudices are rationalizations by which the indi- 
vidual maintains his self-esteem and advances his economic and 
other interests. G. Watson’s report of greater prejudice against 
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the Chinese among the labor group as compared with other eco- 
nomic groups is an example of the self-interest underlying racial 
prejudice (41). The rationalized nature of prejudice appears in 
the study of D. Young who asked students to rank ethnic groups 
the basis of their innate abilities (42). The resulting rank 
ler closely approximated the prejudice ranking of other studies, 
nd shows that our imputation of mental inferiority to other 
peoples follows our prejudices. 
- The question of racial prejudice resolves itself into two main 
pes of problems: first, the sociological history of the range, 
ntensity, and direction of prejudice within a given culture area; 
ud second, the psychological nature and basic mechanisms of 
roup prejudices. The first type of study, dealing with the 
xciting occasions fer particular prejudices, will probably show 
the tremendous variations in the specific forms which prejudice 
assumes, while the second type of study should indicate the 
mmon factors and processes underlying all prejudice. 


PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 
The purpose of the present study was a more detailed exami- 
nation of the nature of racial stereotypes than previous studies 
have undertaken. In a preliminary investigation the writers 
asked one hundred Princeton undergraduates to characterize ten 
national and racial groups by selecting the five most typical traits 
for each ethnie group from a list of 84 traits (23). In the present 
experiment the rating of these traits is compared with a private 
and a public ranking of the ten ethnic groups. 
PROCEDURE 
Two groups of Princeton University undergraduates were 
used in the present investigation. The first group of 65 students 
was asked to rate the racial characteristics, obtained in the first 
study, on the basis of the desirability of these traits in friends 
and associates.' The second group of 60 students placed the ten 
races in rank order on the basis of preference for association 
with their members. 
The first group of students received the followmg instructions: 
Rate every one of the following traits from 1 to 10 on the 
basis of their desirability in the people with whom you associate. 
Thus, if you consider intelligence as one of the most desirable 
traits give it a rating of 10, if you consider it of neutral, or 








These students were unaware that the traits in question had been assigned by: an 
arler group as characteristics of certain races. 
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indifferent value, give it a rating of 5, while if you regard it as 
one of the most undesirable traits give it a rating of 1. Your 
criterion of desirability in every case should be your preference 
for association with people possessing such a trait. Please place 
your rating to the left of the trait in question: 


intelligent 
brilliant 
scientifically-minded 
witty 
sophisticated 
alert 

shrewd 

sly 
meditative 
imaginative 
stupid 
ignorant 
superstitious 
naive 
industrious 
lazy 

honest 
deceitful 
unreliable 
evasive 
faithful 
treacherous 
cowardly 
cruel 

kind 
generous 
grasping 
mereenary 
materialistic 
revengeful 
quarrelsome 
gluttonous 
pugnacious 
aggressive 
conceited 
boastful 
ambitious 
ostentatious (showy) 
individualistic 
loud 

rude 
talkative 


suave 
courteous 
conventional 
argumentative 
straight-forward 
slovenly 
suspicious 
reserved 

quiet 

stolid 
ponderous 
stubborn 
impulsive 
quick-tempered 
suggestible 
passionate 
sensual 
pleasure-loving 
jovial 
happy-go-lucky 
humorless 
sensitive 

neat 

methodical 
persistent 
imitative 
frivolous 
gregarious 
practical 
progressive 
conservative 
musical 

artistic 
sportsmanlike 
tradition-loving 
efficient 

very religious 
extremely nationalistic 
physically dirty 
loyal to family ties 
arrogant 
radical 
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The second group of students was given the following 
instructions : 

Place the following ten racial and national groups in rank 
order on the basis of your preference for association with their 
members. Place first, the group with which you would most 
prefer to associate, and last the group with which you would prefer 
to associate the least. It is understood of course that your own 
personal preferences may be influenced by the fact that, since 
things in society are not at present ideal, one often has to make 
practical judgments, taking into account public opinion and the 
opinions of one’s friends. You might, for example, have no per- 
sonal objection to associating with the members of a given race, 
but as things are at present in society such association might 
affect your other social contacts. Do not, however, give this 
practical factor any greater weight than it ordinarily occupies 
n your daily life. 


Americans... ]-—-—— -—~-- 
Chinese . 
English . . 
Germans . 
irien ... 
Italians 
Japanese... 





Jews... 
Negroes . 


| —_—— 


After the students in the second group had made their ranking, 
the forms were collected and a second form presented which read: 

Please rank the same ten national and racial groups on the 
basis of your preference for association with their members. This 
time do not consider the practical factor of the state of things 
in society at present, but give your own personal opinion. Assume 
that you could associate freely with members of al! the groups 
mentioned without coming under any social stigma whatsoever. 
In other words, base your ranking wholly upon what you know 
the people of these various groups to be like. 

These two different sets of instructions were used as a check 
on the public and private nature of the attitudes elicited. 


RESULTS 


Public and Private Racial Attitudes 
Table 1 presents the average rank order of the ten racial and 
national groups for both the private and public sets of instructions. 
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The two sets of instructions were used to discover whether or no} 
individuals assume two different attitudes toward various nation. 
alities: (1) a reaction for public consumption in the interests of 
social conformity, and (2) a private response, the result of per- 
sonality feelings or conviction. 

The two rank orders in Table 1 indicate that for some races, 
at least, public and private attitudes can be shown by as simple 
a technique as a change in instructions to subjects.’ The Negroes 
shift almost one step in average ranking when students express 
their personal convictions, while the Italians move about one-half 
arank. These shifts are not great, but in the case of the Negroes 
the difference between the public and private rankings is 3.63 
times its standard error, and with the Italians 2.13 times its 
standard error. The greater acceptability of the Negroes in the 
private attitudes of the students may be due to the large number 
of southern students enrolled at Princeton. Many southerners 
are known to have a genuine affection for the Negroes, so long 
as the question of social status is not involved. 

The findings of Schanck (35) and Katz and Allport (22) would 
lead us to expect greater discrepancies in the rankings of races 
on the basis of public and private attitudes than Table 1 shows. 
Perhaps the instructions in the present study were not cleverly 
enough rationalized, or it may be that only one type of attitude 
is emotionally associated with the race name or label. Thus no 
matter what our personal responses may be to specific human 
beings of another race, they are generally called out by the be- 
havior of certain individuals rather than by the race name. The 
race name evokes mostly the public attitude. The exception in 
the case of the Negroes means that, because of an cbvious char- 
acteristic such as skin color, the race label gets tied to both our 
private reactions to individual Negroes and to our institutionalized 
stereotype of the race. This would be true, of course, only for 
individuals who have associated with Negroes, so that a crucial 
test of the hypothesis suggested would be a comparison of private 
and public preferences of northerners with similar preferences of 
southerners. 

The Order of Acceptability of the Various Races 

In its main outline the order of preference for the various 

races (Table 1) is similar to the findings of Bogardus (4), Thur- 





1 This contradicts Thurstone’s contention on the basis of Eggan’s study (13) that 
the particular question or instruction concerning racial preference is unimportant (59 
Eggan employed five different questions or instructions in his experiment, but ov‘ 
looked completely the factor of public and private attitudes. 
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stone (38), and Guilford (20). The Americans and English are 
the most acceptable groups with the Germans and Irish next jy 
favor. The Chinese, Negroes, and Turks bear the heaviest socia] 
stigma, and the Italians and Jews find intermediate positions op 
the list. There are deviations, however, from previous studies. 
The Jews are placed lower in the ranking than they appear jn 
other investigations, probably due to the inconsequential number 
of Jews in the group sampled. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
are higher than generally reported, and this in spite of the con- 
demnation by liberal opinion of recent Japanese military aggres. 
sion. The Japanese are placed fifth or sixth by Princeton students, 
the Jews seventh, and the Chinese eighth. The changing status 
of the Japanese in the attitudes of American students suggests 
the value of a study of relevant material in the press and other 
opinion-forming agencies during the period of attitude change. 





Degree of Agreement in the Ranking of Races 

The degree of agreement in the ranking of races is indicated 
by the interquartile range in Table 1. For the public ranking 
the least agreement occurs in the case of the Jews, the Japanese, 
and the Chinese with the middle 50 per cent of the group spread- 
ing over approximately two ranks. For the private judgments 
there is less agreement in placing the Negroes than in placing 
the other groups with the Jews, Chinese, Italians, and Japanes« 
showing greater scatter, than the other five groups. In Guilford’s 
comprehensive study the least agreement was found for the Negro, 
the Jew, and the Japanese. Guilford reports that the races which 
occupy the middle position of the scale are placed with less cer- 
tainty than those found at the extremes, and that groups at the 
acceptable extreme are placed with more certainty than those 
at the unacceptable extreme (20). The present study in general 
supports Guilford’s findings, especially in the public rankings. 
Guilford suggests that in the case of the Jews the wide variations 
in this race may account for the relatively poor agreement in 
placing it on the scale, but that other explanations may be neces- 
sary for other races (20). The changing status of the Japanese, 
in the opinion of the writers, may account for the relatively higher 
scatter for this race in both public and private attitudes. 

It is interesting that the two races which shifted the most in 
public and private rankings are not the groups which had the 
vreatest interquartile ranges in the first ranking. Their shifting, 
therefore, seems more a function of public and private attitudes 
than of the original variability in placing them in rank order. 
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The Ranking of Races on the Basis of the Desirability of Assigned 
Traits 

Table 2 shows the ten races placed in rank order on the basis 

of the rating of their supposedly typical characteristics. One hun- 

dred students in an earlier study assigned to the races what they 

considered their five most typical traits (23). In the present in- 

vestigation these traits were rated from one to ten, according to 


eir desirability in associates, by another group of students, who 
were unaware that the experiment was related to racial attitudes. 


TABLE 2 
THE RANKING OF TEN RACES ON THE BASIS OF THE RATING 
oF THEIR ALLEGED TyYPIcAL Traits By 65 STruDENTS 
Average Value 
Nationality of Assigned Traits 


- 


pO 6.77 
i od Saeko seanhe 6.26 
GE. 5 go ceGen wee ened ee , 6.02 


Japanese... . 5.89 
Irish. . . 5.42 
Jews. ... , . 96 


Chinese. ... .52 
th < . teeetewadneueean .40 
Negroes. ... 3.55 
 é & & 600064 daven HO b550% 3.05 


The scores in Table 2 are the average total value of the traits 
assigned to the various races, computed as follows: For every 
race the average rating of a trait was multiplied by the number 
of times it was assigned to that race. The ratings of all the 
traits assigned to one race were added and divided by the total 
number of assignments of traits to that race. This division would 
have been unnecessary if all the one hundred students in the 
riginal group assigning traits had assigned five traits to every 
race. In some eases, however, a student made less than five 
assignments. 

When we compare the ranking of races on the basis of prefer- 
ence for association with their members with their standing in 
terms of the value of the traits which students believe characterize 
these races, several facts stand out. In the first place, the races 
are bunched much more closely together on the scores based on 
assigned traits than on a preference ranking. How much of this 
s an artifact of our method, and how much is due to the fact 
that prejudice exceeds the rationalization of undesirable racial 
‘haracteristies, it is difficult to say. In the second place, the 
[talians have dropped from fifth to eighth place and the Japanese 
and Irish have changed places. It will be remembered that the 
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Italians shifted half a step downward in private ranking as com. 
pared with public, and that the Japanese occupied a higher place 
in private and public ranking than previous investigators have 
reported. More significant, however, than these facts is the close 
similarity between the rankings on the basis of prejudice and the 
average scores representing an evaluation of typical traits. The 
similarity, too, is slightly greater between private rankings and 
the evaluation of traits than between public rankings and the trait 
evaluation. 

One possible interpretation of this similarity is that racial 
prejudice is not an emotional reaction to a race name or label, 
but a response to the actual characteristics of races. The writers 
prefer, however, to interpret their findings differently. The agree- 
ment between the ranking on the basis of preference and the stand- 
ing on the basis of traits, they believe, shows that racial prejudice 
is part of a general set of stereotypes of a high degree of con- 
sistency, and not a single specific reaction to a race name. The 
student, for example, not only has a prejudice against the word 
Turk, but holds the belief that the Turk is cruel, physically dirty 
and sensual, and has a low opinion of these traits. This whole 
complex is his racial attitude and can be called out by the stimulus 
of the race name. This does not mean, of course, that it is justified. 
None of these ideas and attitudes need be based upon actual con- 
tact with Turks, nor upon the true characteristics of Turks. But 
the prejudice is strongly bolstered by the rationalizations con- 
cerning the Turkish character. In other words, prejudice does 
not exist toward an empty race name, but toward a race name 
which represents an imaginary individual of nasty character. 
The practical propagandists know this, and during the World 
War we were not only conditioned to hate the word German, 
but were furnished the necessary rationalization in the form of 
the brutal Hun, the personification of all that was evil. 

Our results here confirm the experimental work of Cantril (9), 
and G. W. Allport and Vernon (2) who find that attitudes are not 
unrelated and specific items, but generalized sets representing a 
high degree of personality integration. G. Vetter has also con- 
cluded from his comprehensive study of social and political opinion 
that generalized attitudes of atypicality and conformity are funda- 
mental factors in radicalism and conservatism (40). We do not 
find support, however, for the Gestalt contention that generalized 
sets are the determiners of specific reactions, rather than the 
result of an accumulation of single responses. In the case of the 
Japanese, for example, the generalized expression of racial prefer- 
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ence shows less prejudice than previous studies. The score of 
the Japanese on specific traits shows the same tendency only in 
ereater measure. The greater change in the specific items of the 
ttitude complex, as compared with the generalized expression, 
ndicates that the specific responses have changed first, and are 
vradually altering the nature of the generalized set. Similarly, 
the investigations of Carpenter and Katz, on the acculturization 
f Polish immigrants and their children, shows that the general- 
ized expression of old and new world culture patterns slowly 
follows changes in specific items of behavior (10). The generalized 
ittitude is thus built up and determined by an accumulation of 


specific responses.’ 


a 


SUMMARY 


1. Ten ethnic groups were placed in rank order by 60 Princeton 
students on the basis of preference for association with their 
nembers. The preferential ranking was similar in its main out- 
line to the results reported by investigators in all parts of the 
United States. Minor exceptions occurred in the case of the Jews 
and Japanese, who were placed somewhat lower and higher, 
respectively, than in other studies. 

2. A change in instructions designed to elicit private or per- 
sonal responses as against public attitudes had a significant effect 
mly in the case of the Negroes, who were placed a rank higher 
in private than in public preferences. 

3. Students showed the greatest agreement in ranking the 
\mericans, English, and Germans for both public and private 
preferences. The least agreement in public preferences occurred 
tor the Jews, Japanese, and Chinese, and in private preferences 
tor the Negroes, Jews, and Chinese. 

4. A list of 84 traits given as the typical characteristics of the 
ten nationalities by a group of students was rated by another 
croup of students on the basis of their desirability in associates. 
From these ratings scores were assigned to the ten nationalities, 
the relative weight of which agreed closely with the preferential 
private and public rank orders, with slightly greater agreement 
with the private ranking. Racial prejudice is thus a generalized 
set of stereotypes of a high degree of consistency which includes 
emotional responses to race names, a belief in typical character- 





| Although H. Cantril emphasizes the dynamic or directive influence of general atti- 
tudes he also states, ‘‘the formation of a general determining tendency may in some 
ases be due to a cumulation and integration of specific thought processes’’ (9, p. 106). 
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istics associated with race names, and an evaluation of sye) 
typical traits. 
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A METHOD OF STUTTERING 


By BRYNG BRYNGELSON, Pu.D. 
DIRECTOR OF SPEECH CLINIC, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


literature from time to time. Likewise, a variety of treat. 


M “Aite: various causes of stuttering have been listed in the 


ments has been described. But I know of no method which 
does not consider the emotional factors in stuttering. Most of 
the clinicians handling stutterers agree that the stutterer does 
experience mental distress of one sort or another. Many peopl 
believe that the mental aberrations are of etiological significance. 
and others, few in number, believe that the emotional deviations 
are the natural results of a disintegrated speech function. Th 
latter group holds to the neurological considerations as the basis 
in the etiology of stuttering and contends that the emotional mal- 
adjustments of the stutterer, as revealed in a clinical situation, 
are the results of his inability to speak fluently. 

Until very recently I have faithfully followed the contentions 
of the former group. However, during the past eight years, | 
have had oceasion to study some 2,000 stutterers, ranging in age 
from two years to sixty-two years, and I find that I must modify 
my beliefs anent the physiological nature of stuttering. 

Indeed, there are many stutterers who possess neither anxiety 
nor fear in relation to their broken rhythms in speech. This 
situation I have found to be quite prevalent in children, as well as 
in adults, who have stuttered since the onset of speech. It is an 
interesting observation that these folk show no marked abnormal 
reactions to anything about themselves or to their environments 
in general. They meet the requirements of well adjusted person- 
alities. This past year I have studied more than fifty stutterers, 
both mild and severe in character, who do not desire treatment 
of any kind. They passed through the lower grades in school 
with stuttering speech, but suffered no hardships, and developed 
no conflicts or sensitivity. They were quite well aware of their 
differences in speech, but had never felt the need of help. I have 
likewise studied children between the ages of two and ten, to 
whose parents the stuttering was of great concern; but to whom, 
personally, stuttering was just a way of talking. I am trying 
to point out that not all stutterers need mental hygiene therapy, 
and moreover, because they are adjusted to their stuttering, they 
may never come to a clinic for any kind of treatment. 
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On the other hand, there are those who are decidedly sensitive 
about the fact that they stutter. I would be unwilling to say 
whether or not this group is in the majority. But this type of 
case usually gets into a training situation, either through volun- 
tary decision on their part, or through the common avenues of 
suggestion and advice from parents, teachers, and friends. 

There is a possibility, not too remote for consideration, that 
research in the future will warrant one to conclude that the fact 
of sensitiveness on the part of the stutterer is dependent upon 
inherent factors of the nervous system, predisposed by heredity. 
If the child does not come into the world with a predisposition 
to react nervously to a stutter, he may continue to stutter for 
many years without showing any unusual reactions to it. It is 
becoming more and more positive to me that a child will not become 
sensitive to his stutter unless he inherits a neuropathic disposi- 
tion. In the family studies we lave made at the University of 
Minnesota there are excellent examples of this condition. We 
have stuttering siblings, one of which will take the stuttering very 
seriously, and the other show no concern whatsoever. Then, too, 
he sensitive child is often reared by very well adjusted parents. 
The environmental conditions may not be altogether responsible 
for such differences. 

So much by way of introduction. In this paper I desire to 
discuss a type of therapy, which has come to be called voluntary 
stuttering. It serves many useful purposes, as it has a great 
significance for the maladjusted stutterer and can also be used 
in the treatment of the well adjusted stutterer. 

As I intimated earlier in this paper, I belong to the minority 
group of speech pathologists who believe that stuttering is a deep- 
seated neurological disturbance of the central nervous system. 
Dr. Lee Travis of the State University of Iowa, the leading ex- 
ponent of the theory of cerebral dominance, describes stuttering 
as a conflict between higher and lower neural levels. The stut- 
terer’s brain lacks a dominant gradient of excitation in one cere- 
bral hemisphere of sufficient potentiality to integrate the bilateral 
structures of speech. In the act of stuttering, says Travis, cortical 
control is lacking, and the speech function is under the dominance 
of subcortical levels. In the treatment, then, of any case of stut- 
tering, we believe that one should aim at setting up a center of 
speech control on one side of the cortex, thus relieving the sub- 
cortical levels of any direct hierarchy over the speech function. 

Stuttering is involuntary. The spasms occur at an irregular 
rate, lasts for an indefinite time, and are relieved usually, with 
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great difficulty, as indicated by the numerous compensatory move- 
ments of the face, hands, and body of the stutterer. In voluntary 
stuttering, the stutterer is taught to wilfully imitate the spasms 
as he studies them in his own speech. By the use of a full sized 
mirror he observes his spasms and then tries to reproduce them. 
No one can reproduce a stuttering spasm accurately, either as to 
rate or as to form. This fact was established experimentally in 
research which I carried out in the lowa laboratories in 1930-31. 
Therefore, there is no danger of increasing or intensifying the 
actual stuttering by such a practice of trying to stutter. The 
neurological advantage of this way of talking lies in the fact that 
the cortex is exercised instead of the subcortical levels. Constant 
repetition of the initial letter, syllable, or word mobilizes speech 
energy on the highest level of response and tends to ultimately 
build a center of greatest dominance in the brain. 

It does not make any particular difference, neurologically, 
whether one has the stutterer begin with clonic spasms, repeating 
each initial letter of the words as he reads, or whether he immedi- 
ately tries to imitate the tonic spasms he has in his stuttering. The 
voluntary drill is fatal, however, if one happens to place a very 
sensitive stutterer before the mirror and asks him to imitate his 
spasms, the reality of which has never been apparent to him. | 
recall the case of Joe, who was so thoroughly frightened at the 
sight of his own stuttering that when he was asked to repeat those 
peculiar expressions and grimaces he ran out of the door and 
never returned. It is safer to begin with all cases on the clonic 
spasms and then, after the psychological adjustment to the stut- 
tering has been made in the mirror, one can employ the tonic 
type of manipulation. An outline of the individual exercises will 
be listed at the close of the paper. 

The chief neurological values of this type of therapy are the 
following: it exercises the higher voluntary levels; it conserves 
a great deal of nervous energy which is ordinarily dissipated on 
the lower levels; and it directs the flow of nervous energy into 
one center of control as in normal speech. Thus, whether or not 
a stutterer is in need of mental hygiene, voluntary stuttering is 
efficacious for his cure. 

I wish now to discuss the psychological benefits derived from 
the voluntary stuttering practice. Obviously, when a stutterer 
who has tried to hide the fact of his stuttering for many years is 
found face to face with his stuttering in a mirror, some change in 
attitude is bound to be effected. Needless to say, the clinician 
prefaces the mirror drill with conferences pointing out the need 
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the adaptation of a more objective attitude toward his speech 

‘ect. It is made clear to him that he can live like a normal 
human being while he is undergoing neurological treatment for 

is stuttering. As a matter of fact, many stutterers are unable to 
stay at the task of establishing sidedness, essential for a complete 
eure, unless they can be helped in obtaining a more wholesome 
titude toward their stuttering. 

One of the first assets of the voluntary stuttering technique 
to the maladjusted stutterer is that it enables him to discard all 
so-called ‘‘erutches’’, which until now he has been accustomed to 
employ in order to disguise his defect. I refer to such techniques 
as markedly slow or rapid speech, talking on inhalation, spelling, 
substituting, looking into space, or avoiding speech situations. 
Wilfully imitating his myospasms tends to minimize the need for 

‘‘erutches’’. True, voluntary stuttering is a crutch in as 
much as it keeps one from stuttering, but it is a good crutch 
because it advertises the stuttering. The activity employs the 
same muscles used in stuttering, but it does so freely and effort- 
lessly. Through the voluntary practice the stutterer says what 
he wishes, and fear of stuttering tends to be minimized. 

The use of a full-sized mirror aids the stutterer in seeing him- 
self as others see him. He sees the humor of stuttering before 
others see it. This has the psychological effect of putting the lis- 

ers on the defensive—the reverse of the situation in which a 
tutterer is self-conscious of his spasms. His former defense 
mechanisms, through the voluntary stuttering, lose their former 
emotional basis. Instead he makes a very positive affirmation 

‘his speech difference, and thus gains control over a speaking 
situation which formerly baffled and defeated him. 

Success in voluntary stuttering brings confidence, assurance, 
and successful communication to the foreground. The hypersen- 
sitivity, with its morbid social implications, vanishes, and the 
stutterer is for the first time an emotionally free individual, ready 
for work in a clinical routine fashioned ultimately to rid the 
nervous system of its disintegrations, which lie at the basis of 
the inherent stuttering pattern. 


ft 
at 


VOLUNTARY STUTTERING 


Aims: to adjust the stutterer to his speech spasms, and to enable him 
to gain more control over his speech. 


General rules to follow: 
The first sound in each word should be repeated clearly and distinctly 
several times. 
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The number of repetitions at the beginning of words should be varied. 
to avoid establishment of a set speech pattern. 

Whenever a stutterer has a spasm while using voluntary stuttering 
he should repeat the word, using ‘‘voluntary’’, until he can say the werd 
without any difficulty. 

In longer words, ‘‘voluntary’’ may be practiced on each syllable. On 
the initial syllable, varying sound combinations may be used to advantage 


(£.g.—s-s-stutter, or, st-st-stutter. ) 

‘*Voluntary’’ should be practiced in front of a mirror at first. After 
the stutterer begins to master the technique, he should employ that type 
of speech not only in the classroom, but also in every outside situation. 





A CRITIQUE OF RHINE’S ‘“‘EXTRA-SENSORY 
PERCEPTION’’ *! 
By R. R. WILLOUGHBY 


viz., he has asked his subjects, under several conditions, 
to make a series of selections from a set of five known 
ols, and he has then compared these series (a) with random 
; of the same forms, (b) with each other. Having, as he 
eves, demonstrated a greater than chance correspondence in 
case, he postulates clairvoyance as the mechanism explaining 
cesses in (a) and telepathy in (b). That such a mechanism 
priori extremely improbable need hardly be said; and we may 
aps fruitfully examine the bases of the argument. 
The matter which will naturally first arrest our attention 
the enormous odds which Dr. Rhine alleges against a chance 
sis for the correspondences; for the entire series, for example, 
ese now stand at 10_,,., (p. 162, 168), ‘‘and are mounting 
each new series.’’ Such a figure should have warned an 
estigator less trustful of ‘‘scientifie method’’ (p. 21). No 
much less clairvoyance !—is conceivable to which odds of 
Jf or quarter this magnitude could reasonably be assigned. The 
indation upon which such an impossible result has been erected 
he apparently harmless proposition that by ‘‘pure chance”’ 
hits may be expected in guessing one of five symbols twenty- 
times (p. 31); but precisely what this means and in what 
if any, it can be applied to the situation in hand, Dr. Rhine 
ns not to have considered. This fixed ‘‘chance value’’ thus 
omes the point from which the deviations of his subjects are 
easured; and they are evaluated in terms, not of a distribution 
iance deviations from the same value, but of the ordinary 
bable error of the observed proportion (p. 32). The deviation 
led by the probable error of the proportion now becomes a 
of critical ratio under the title X, and tables,? presumably 
he normal probability integral, are invoked to ascertain the 
responding odds—without any consideration as to whether the 
vant distributions really are normal or anywhere near it. As 


1D’ RHINE has in effect performed a quite simple experiment ; 


Received and acknowledged August 23, 1934. 

J. B. Extra-sensory perception. Boston: Society for Psychic Research, 
p. xiv-+ 169. 

ett, ‘‘ First Course in Statistical Method’’ (not accessible at Clark University). 
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the number of series increases, the corresponding X’s are com. 
bined by a method (pp. 33, 34) that seems to have been derived 
from the combination of standard deviations of sub-populations 
to estimate the standard deviation of a total population; and the 
result is a mounting value of the composite X so ‘‘astronomica]” 
(p. xii) as to ‘‘slam the door on the chance theory’’ (p. 75). 

It will be observed that the nearest approach the situation 
permits to the ‘‘chance’’ of the textbooks is the thoroughly shuf. 
fled pack of 25 cards of five designs equally divided. Accordingly, 
we must take this empirical datum as reference point. The most 
conspicuous role which it plays in the experiment is that of target 
for the subject, who, if clairvoyance is in question, must endeavor 
to ‘‘read’’ the shuffled pack in correct order; the measure of his 
success will be the number of hits, 2.e., of correspondences between 
guess and actual card. We wish to know, however, how many 
such hits might have occurred had there been, so to speak, no 
subject, z.e., had the target series been predicted without a personal 
factor; this value, too hastily identified by Dr. Rhine with the 
‘*chance expectation’’ of the algebra texts, may obviously be quite 
adequately determined by letting the target series be predicted 
by another thoroughly shuffled pack. Thus there are three series 
involved: (1) the target series, predicted by (2) the subject’s 
guesses and (3) the chance-prediction series; and the measures to 
be compared are evidently (A) the number of correspondences 
between (2) and (1), and (B) the number of correspondences 
between (3) and (1). Distributions of these measures, when col- 
lected in adequate numbers, may be compared by, say, the chi- 
square method, which involves no assumptions as to the form of 
the distributions. 

This simple but crucial experiment is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence; it is a debatable question whether further discussion is 
worth while until it is performed, but some additional comments 
may perhaps be ventured. We cannot, of course, make any attempt 
at supplying the deficiency, since the use of selected subjects is 
a cardinal point in the argument; we have, however, procured 
a small series of the measures (B) above, which appears to show 
that by ‘‘chance’’ (in the relevant sense) we may expect 6 hits 
or better in a series of 25 about once in 4 times, 7 hits or better 
once in 8 times, 8 hits or better once in 14 times, 9 hits or better 
once in 25 times, and 10 hits or better once in 33 times; we may 
compare these figures with odds ranging into the quadrillions, 
and refrain from comment. 

Nevertheless, since the probability mathematics is basic, we 
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may examine somewhat more in detail the np* value from which 
Dr. Rhine takes his departure and some of its implications. We 
may observe first of all that this ‘‘expectation’’ value is simply 
the mean of an expanded point binomial, the general term of 
which is a limit approached by the proportion of r successes out 
of n trials as the number of series (of n trials each) approaches 
infinity ; e.g., if the series consists of 25 cards of 5 suits, 5 identical 
ecards in a suit, the mp value 5 is the mean of a point-binomial 
expansion of 26 terms, which individually represent the propor- 
tions of O hits, 1 hit, 2 hits, ete., in an infinite series of 25-card 
runs. Next, it is important to observe that since p and q in the 
binomial to be expanded are markedly unequal, the curve repre- 
senting the expansion is as markedly skewed—a phenomenon 
clearly observed in the short empirical series referred to in the 
preceding paragraph. It follows that no computation of odds 
based upon the normal curve is in the least applicable to these 
data; the appropriate principle, that of the proportionality of the 
odds for and against a deviation as large as that observed to the 
areas under the curve to the left and right of the deviation, is 
the same, but special methods must be employed to compute these 
areas. The most obvious and probably the simplest of these is 
actually to compute, with factorial tables and other aids, the value 
for each term, and add these to the left and right of the deviation 
n question; and this gives results comparable with those secured 
for the empirical series and cited in the preceding paragraph. 

In correspondence, however, Dr. Rhine urges that although he 
took his observations in groups of 10, 25, or 50, it is laborious 
and unnecessary, since p and q are the same throughout the experi- 
ments, to preserve the grouping in computation; thus the guesses 
on a series of 100 packs of 25 should be evaluated in terms of 
the probable error appropriate to an np of 500, without reference 
to the fact that they were guessed as 100 series of 25 each. This 
is manifestly unrigorous; in the first place, the control should 
be in terms of shuffled series, as indicated above; but if it is to 
be mathematical and in terms of a single series of 2,500, then 
to be comparable the target series must also be a shuffled series 
of 2,500; the errors introduced by the fact that the subject begins 
to guess anew every 25 cards, while the control assumes that he 
does not, are wholly unknown. But there is a still more important 
objection; viz., the appropriate mathematical control is now the 
expanded binomial (p+ q)*, and this is still skewed. Further, 


gfe 


p’’= probability of success in one trial; ‘‘n’’= number of trials. 
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it is no longer feasible, in view of the labor required, to compute 
these terms and add them to the left and right of the deviation. 
Only two possibilities, apparently, remain: one may attempt a 
Gram-Charlier approximation, or one may fit a Pearson Type IT] 
curve and determine the areas under it by means of the tabled 
gamma function. Either of these ascends rapidly into regions of 
higher rarefaction than ordinary psychologists are adapted to 
besides involving a great deal of work. We return perforce t 
the computation by series of, say, 25; and we make bold to assert, 
in contradiction to Dr. Rhine’s fears, that the labor involved. 
especially with relation to the magnitude of the experiment (and 
even to those portions of it which are of doubtful logical cogency), 
is very moderate. 

It is to be observed that the above argument refers to the 
condition wherein the subject ‘‘reads’’ straight through the shuf- 
fled pack, without any knowledge of his successes or failures until 
the end of the series—the so-called DT condition. But it appears 
that only a part of the experiments upon which these staggering 
odds were computed were made under such rigorous conditions; 
in another type of series (BT) the pack was opened and the calls 
checked with the knowledge of the subject after a given number 
of calls (p. xiv), usually 5* (when this was 25, the case is logically 
indistinguishable from DT). It should be immediately noted that 
conditions are thus introduced which make it possible (not, of 
course, necessary) for the subject to raise his proportion of hits; 
for information has been made available to him (whether or not 
he has availed himself of it) which alters the equiprobability of 
the suits. Dr. Rhine is not wholly unaware of this (a discussion 
occurs in his refutation of the ‘‘hypothesis of rational infer- 
ence’’—p. 115) but his treatment is very inadequate; he says the 
checking by 5’s ‘‘was often done’’, but we do not know how often 
relatively, and in consequence it is quite impossible to determine 
what proportion of the favorable cases were affected by this 
factor; he says, ‘‘Our good subjects did not depend upon inference 
and did not attempt to use it’’; besides the technically gratuitous 


‘Our author says later (p. 115) that only a small part of the series were BT-5, 
and that in these thé cards were often reshuffled after each 5. To the extent that this 
was true—whatever it was—the succeeding discussion must be modified. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that a chronological and literary organization was imposed upon th 
report instead of the clearer and more customary logical one. It is very difficult t 
determine from the presentation exactly what was done, or to be certain one has not 
overlooked important conditions; correspondence with the author has been helpful in 
supplementing these deficiencies, but we are still in some trepidation lest some basi 
control whose absence we have criticized should turn up presently in some unexpected 
place. 
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nature of this ‘‘evidence’’, it must be objected that there is no 
reason to assume that inference of this sort must be conscious 
and rational in order to be operative; the phenomenon is well 
known at an unconscious level, as in the familiar example of 
problem solving during sleep. He says further that if this had 

en a factor, the last 5 calls of the BT-5 (checking by 5’s) would 
ve contained relatively more successes than the last 5 of the 
25, and that the opposite is true; but the only evidence pre- 
ted is that of simple averages (p. 138), without any indication 
f their reliability. Further, it is not clear either that the postu- 
ited inference principle must operate, if present, equally at all 
oints, or that it would actually require more successes in the 
al 5 if it did. Our author also remarks in connection with this 
int that ‘‘even theoretically an inference could be made only 
ase all of one suit had been checked out in the first 20 cards 
the pack and this was noted by the subject. Then the chance 
vetting each call correct would be raised only from 1/5 to 4.”’ 
But obviously every card known by the subject to have been drawn 
lters the probability of drawing any of the remaining cards. 
However, since this condition, which ‘‘was often done’’, occurred 
‘‘only a small portion’’ of the clairvoyance trials,’ it is assumed 
at least by the author) that it contributed a negligible amount 
to the final result. 
We have, however, been unable to let this tempting hypothesis 
entirely alone; and have tried a few experiments on the inference 
ffeet (using mostly, however, BT-1, in which we suppose the 
error to be greater than in BT-5). The determination aims at 
establishing the maximum proportion of hits possible (on the aver- 
ie) from inference, and consists merely in keeping count of 
each card or group of cards as drawn and making the objectively 
ost rational guess on the basis of the latest information. On 
is basis the average maximum effect ascribable to inference 
comes to about 9 hits per 25; from this some deduction should 
probably be made for the difference between BT-1 and BT-5— 
‘though an isolated experiment or two indicates that 8 hits 
through this effect are not especially unlikely even in the latter. 
Finally, in considering this effect it should be observed that 


raph 3, p. 137, is deseribed as covering one subject’s ‘‘first 1375 trials at 
’’; it shows great improvement after each checking up. Whether cards were re 
led after each check-up is not specified. 
Rhine insists (p. 116) that any attempt to use logic interferes with success 
extra-sensory perception); possibly it does, but if any subject cared to use 
thod consciously—we are not alleging that any did—he could certainly attain 
ry respectable degree of non-ESP success. 
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i 
it fulfills all the requirements of a factor which would accoun} 
for the differences’ observed, both inter- and intra-individua). 
for some persons would be especially facile at this kind of yp. 
conscious observation and inference, while most would have little 
ability at it—the former, of course, being chosen as subjects; of 
those retained, some would develop it rapidly, others would have 
an initial period of inability; fatigue, illness, distraction, conflict 
states, and certain drugs would introduce inhibitions, which in the 
case of the distraction could be expected to disappear with 
adaptation; and caffein, taken by innumerable generations of 
students and mental workers to release cortical inhibition slightly. 
would increase the ability to observe and infer unconsciously. 
Further, by (as it were) throwing this ability out of gear (a 
process the conscious correlate of which would be making the 
least reasonable guess on the basis of the most recent informa 
tion) significantly low hit scores could be made by voluntary, 


though unconscious, means. 

The matter of distracting effects is associated with the possi- 
eye > ° . . . . 
bility of a certain amount of selection in the data. We hav 
found no very firm assurance of random sampling, and a fey 
passages (e.g., p. 95, 108, 158, 160) suggest that if a good subject 


made a poor record it was forthwith discovered that he was ill, 
tired, worried, about to be married, or what-not—with the pre 
sumptive corollary that such records could be included only in 
series designed to show, e.g., the decline of the ability (e.g., in 
one case—p. 140—it is admitted that the series as a whole is 
insignificant, but claimed that the first part of it is significant 
when compared with the last part); and in at least one case 
(p. 51—an early series, which however was evidently compounded 
into the final ‘‘eritical ratio’’ of 111) the selection of subjects 
forced a high value. It should be axiomatic that selection of 
records must be in advance of their making; it is legitimate to 
work with subjects only under the optimum conditions—but when 
the decision has been made that the conditions are satisfactory 
all the records taken under these conditions must be utilized in 
the evaluation; otherwise the conclusion is merely equivalent to a 
statement that the subject’s best records are his best records. 
The extent to which partiality or uneven distribution of the 
calls would affect the number of hits is one which we have been 
unable to work out with entire satisfaction, but it appears to be 





7In correspondence Dr. Rhine states that many of these differences were observed 
under BT-25 conditions, which of course requires a corresponding modification of th 
following. 
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an interesting problem in its own right. An attempt has been 
made to establish limits to the process: if the subject were com- 

tely partial to one symbol, he would be certain, in a series of 

to make 5 hits, and certain to make no more than 5; there 
seems, however, nothing very reliable about the suggestion that 
this implies that any departure from impartiality has the effect 
of forcing an otherwise deviant hit score toward 5. Complete 
aversion to one figure would evidently raise somewhat the proba- 
bility of hitting the other four, but whether this would more or 
less than balance the certainty of not hitting the one is problem- 
itical. Very simple geometrical arguments of the sort used in 
working out Mendelian recombinations appear to indicate that 
the proportion of hits is increased when the favored form is 
already preponderant and decreased when it is in the minority; 
and an empirical playing-card test indicated no change due to 
partiality. It is evident that we can only suggest the possibility 
of influence by this factor. 

An obvious way to test experimentally for clairvoyance is to 
introduce blank cards into the series, or even to substitute an 
entire blank pack for a DT series; since this would be likely to 
have a distracting effect if discovered, precautions against dis- 
covery would be desirable. The relationship of the called series 
(since it is unlikely that the subject would be so genuinely clair- 
voyant as to perceive the absence of figures) to, e.g., the subject’s 
preceding and following called series and the preceding and fol- 
lowing target series, could then be determined. We suggest that 
such a comparison might show characteristic conformations of 
called series for a given subject, with or without figures on the 
cards—since it is well known that the association of items, even 
of apparently meaningless material, is not random; this very 
important lead, so far as we can discover, has not been considered 
in the whole three years of experimentation. Something of the 
nature of the prediction of series as yet unformed seems to have 
been in Dr. Rhine’s mind when he performed the purported check 
(p. 110) on the probability theory wherein he made up ‘‘chance’’ 
series (i.e., series with his own characteristic associations—he 
failed to qualify as a subject) and matched them against shuffled 
series; he ran a group of 4,000 and secured 801 hits. Also, he 
cut once his best subject’s target series and matched them against 
the latter’s corresponding records, which had averaged around 10 
hits per 25 (BT?); again, he got 204 hits in 1,000 trials— 
but it is not easy to discover of what these experiments 
constitute a test. 





, 
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There exists, of course, among persons of the same culture 
considerable degree of community of ideas; a simple instance 
is the preference of our own culture for the numbers 3 and 7 and 
of that of the American Indian for 4 and 6. This is greatly height. 
tened when the factors of congeniality and personal association 
for long periods of time are added to that of common culture 
(many married couples, e.g., have had some experience of this 
pseudotelepathy, which the sophisticated in many cases will be 
able to trace to common stimuli plus association processes which 
by habituation have come to approximate each other). It should 
be observed that Dr. Rhine’s subjects were young, were students, 
were Southern in background, were attending the same univer. 
sity, were subjects of Dr. Rhine, and in one instance were engaged 
to each other; most importantly, they had all been selected for 
interests and alleged abilities of a definite sort. Is it remarkable, 
then, that in some cases (Dr. Rhine mentions the failures—e.g,. 
pp. 101, 103, 108—but omits to place them in any statistical rela- 
tion to the successes, of which we suspect they were only the low 
end of the distribution) an alleged significant positive deviation 
from chance occurred in the ‘‘telepathy’’ experiments? The 
author is inclined here also to be impressed with the factor of 
distance (p. 103 ff.); we may submit that, granted cues from the 
experimenter and other surroundings are adequately controlled, 
distance is wholly irrelevant to the issue. The matter being 
essentially one of discovering why correspondences appear 
between the controlled associations of two persons, it is of no 
importance whether the persons are three feet apart in the same 
room or two hundred miles in different states. These experi- 
ments also suffer rather more markedly than the rest from petitio 
principu; instead of rigidly evaluating the data to determine the 
presence or non-presence of a principle, there is a tendency to 
assume its presence at all times but to add the assumption of 
counteracting factors (instead of mere statistical deviation in a 
distribution) in the failures.* 

In conclusion, there seems little to commend about these inves- 
tigations except their industry and their consvious sincerity 
(whether their devotion to a cause is to be counted a virtue seems 
at least disputable). It may be well to end on the at least partly 
constructive note of outlining what must be done to establish any 
conclusion at all on this topic—for none that is defensible can 
be drawn from the material presented; and this is not particularly 





8E.g. (p. 92): ‘*The PT [pure telepathy] dropped to chance because the labora 
tory was very hot.’’ And p. 103, 108. 
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‘nvolved—it could probably be completed in a month. First, the 


subject or subjects (one would be sufficient, since conclusions 
would be in the partial rather than the universal quantity) must 
be selected and trained by any means alleged to be necessary to 
roduce optimum conditions; a series of 200 tests (say) should 
then be run under these optimum conditions, each preceded by 
whatever assurances are necessary to assure validity; none but 
the DT condition should be employed, and the subject should not 
know during the entire course of the experiment anything con- 
cerning his successes or failures (nor should the experimenter, if 
he is to know them, be visible to the subject). Each of the 200 
tests should consist of a target series, a guessed series (or call 
series), and a second shuffled series; all these data should be 
used in the evaluation, which should consist of the plotting of 
the two distributions of correspondences upon the same axes and 
of the determination of the significance of the differences between 
them by sound statistical methods. A second experiment with 
blank cards could also usefully be undertaken. The work on 
elepathy should be abandoned unless methods of controlling for 
normal community of ideas can be devised (we can think of none). 
The report will hardly require a volume of 169 pages—it will 
probably be easily presentable in five pages and a graph of the 
two hit distributions. 

The result, we venture to predict, is likely to be that the two 
distributions will be insignificantly different in all respects; and 
unless and until such prediction is shown to be in error, we shall 
not regard the concoction of hypotheses of the mechanism of ESP 
as a profitable investment of energy. 


1 
t 





THE RELIABILITY OF A QUESTIONNAIRE ON SUPER. 
STITIOUS BELIEFS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN * 

By JOHN GRAY PEATMAN 
THE CITY COLLEGE, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
AND 
ISRAEL GREENSPAN 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 


ry HIS paper summarizes an investigation of some of the method- 
| ological possibilities of a questionnaire devised to obtain 

information about children’s superstitious beliefs. In par- 
ticular, the authors were concerned with determining the relia- 
bility of such a questionnaire. For the study of individuals’ 
attitudes and beliefs the questionnaire method is perhaps most 
frequently employed. In fact, as T. L. Kelley has pointed out 
(5, pp. 33-83), it is at times the only available method for obtain- 
ing certain kinds of information in a systematic manner. One 
of the first problems that arises in the use of the method is that 
of determining the reliability of the information obtained—a 
problem which evidently (from a review of the literature on 
‘*superstitious questionnaires’’) is given scant, if any, attention 
by investigators. A determination of such reliability cannot 
ordinarily be made directly for each individual responding to a 
questionnaire; however, a fairly adequate estimate can often be 
obtained by indirect methods, several of which the authors have 
employed in this investigation. 


DEFINITIONS 


‘“‘The reliability of a questionnaire’’ and ‘‘superstitious be- 
lief’’: In order to minimize confusion as to the implications of 
the authors’ usage of these terms, the following definitions and 
interpretations are presented. 

The reliability of a questionnaire: In general, the reliability 





* Received and acknowledged February 26, 1935. 

1 An analysis of 431 subjects’ responses to the questionnaire, considered in relation 
to their differences in sex, age, school grade, and birthplace (whether born in New 
York City) will be presented by the authors in a subsequent article, ‘‘ An analysis of 
results obtained from a questionnaire on superstitious beliefs of elementary school chil- 
dren.’’ This Journal. A general bibliography of relevant studies will be given with 
this subsequent article. 
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f a questionnaire or of any psychological test is interpreted to 
the consistency with which individuals differ in their re- 
mses to a group of questions or tasks. An estimate of such 
nsistency, When made according to circumstances discussed in 
following paragraphs, may provide very relevant, although 
rect, indices concerning the reliability of the information 
ined with a questionnaire. 
operational implications of this interpretation of reliability 
differ according to the method employed in the determination 
such consistency. For example, when reliability coefficients 
statistically estimated by means of the split-half technique 
correlation of the total scores on the odd and even tasks 
‘a series), the results afford an index of the consistency of the 
lividuals’ differences on the two halves at the particular time 
series of tasks is administered. On the other hand, when 
eliability coefficients are statistically determined by the retest 
hod (administering the series of tasks and then repeating 
he series at some later time), reliability means the consistency 
th which the individuals’ responses differ for the two adminis- 
tions over an interpolated interval of time. Another procedure 
for estimating consistency involves retesting immediately 
at some later time with an allegedly equivalent sample of the 
of task thought to have been sampled by the first testing. 
point the authors wish to make is that there is no one opera- 
tional definition of statistical reliability that has general, or uni- 
al, applicability. The real meaning of a particular reliability 
efficient is a function of that procedure employed in its deter- 
nation. 
In obtaining information about individuals’ beliefs, it is obvi- 
that no knowledge about the consistency or inconsistency of 
eir beliefs over a period of time can be derived from the split- 
half method. Furthermore, in attempting to obtain from indi- 
viduals an honest expression of their beliefs, a reliability coefficient 
leulated by the split-half method will not differentiate those 
rson’s judgments made with consistent honesty from those that 
iy have been made with consistent dishonesty. On the other 
nd, the consistency or inconsistency over a given period of time 
individuals’ beliefs can be estimated when a reliability coeffi- 
t is obtained by the retest method. With this procedure there 
‘ still no certain differentiation of consistently honest judgments 
irom those that may have been made with consistent dishonesty ; 
wever, it is the writers’ contention that after an interval of one 
ith it would generally be more difficult for an eleven or twelve 
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year old child to remain consistently dishonest than consistently 
honest. If under conditions of such a time interval and for chjj. 
dren of these ages, the obtained reliability coefficient is high (.99 
or better), it seems reasonable to assume that the revealed cop 
sistency of response judgments is much more attributable to gep. 
uine belief than to the operation of dishonest attitudes.’ If, op 
the contrary, the obtained reliability coefficient is low, the incon. 
sistency of individuals’ responses may be, of course, conceivably 
attributed to a genuine change of beliefs, to variations in the 
situation-response relation, etc., as well as to inability to remem. 
ber particular judgments made dishonestly during the first 
administration. The chief disadvantage of the retest method lies 
in the fact that an indeterminate degree of the reliability coeff- 
cient may possibly be attributable to a correlation of errors— 
in the present case, particularly, to remembering on the retest 
certain responses given on the first, which operated the first time 
as elements of uncertainty or of chance (Cf., 3, pp. 202-3). 
Inasmuch as the authors desired to estimate the reliability of 
the questionnaire in relation to the relative certainty or stability 
of their subjects’ convictions, not merely their attitudes at the 
time of the first testing, the retest method was used in obtaining 
the reliability coefficients. The authors wish to emphasize, how- 
ever, that a questionnaire as such has no reliability independent 
of that dynamic situation in which it is employed. As a psycho- 
logical instrument, it obviously has no meaning, no existential 
value, unless considered in relation to an individual responding 
to it. Whether the index of reliability the authors obtained would 
be approximately similar to that which might be obtained at the 
hands of other investigators, using subjects similar in race, age, 
school grade, etc., they do not know. The authors have taken 
their primary task to be the determination of the reliability of 
the questionnaire for a particular group of subjects under stand- 
ardized conditions of administration. The latter conditions very 
probably could be repeated because the procedures used were sys 
tematic and not too complex. Furthermore, as will be seen, the 





2 That there is some empirical evidence to support this assumption may perhaps be 
reasonably inferred from results of a number of investigations. For example, Harts 
horne, May and Shuttleworth (2) found that, for three large samples of children in 
the fifth to eighth grades inclusive, it was generally more difficult for them to be con 
sistently dishonest than consistently honest. Among the 40 per cent who were most 
consistent in their Sehavior, honesty scores were high, whereas among the 40 per cent 
who were most inconsistent in their activities, honesty scores were very low. 
Apropos of this discussion, the authors wish to emphasize that they have no materia! 
reasons for believing that the subjeets who replied to the questionnaire of this inves 
tigation approached the task with a dishonest intent; rather, the level of genuine 
rapport appeared to be high. 
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results of this investigation are significant in indicating approxi- 
mately the upper limit of reliability which in general might be 
expected in the use of such a questionnaire. 

“Superstitious belief: In general, a superstitious belief is in- 
terpreted by the authors to mean a belief, the truth value of 
which is contradicted by evidence which has been adduced through 
scientific methods. This definition obviously does not have opera- 
tional implications for all kinds of beliefs, since it is an easy 
matter to advance beliefs that are not, at the present time at 
least, contradicted by evidence arrived at through the employment 
of scientific methods. The practical value of this definition, there- 
fore, will be a function of the particular beliefs employed and 
labelled as superstitious. In selecting the superstitious statements 
for their questionnaire, the authors attempted to use beliefs which 
are contradicted by scientific knowledge as well as beliefs that 
have been reported to be somewhat- common to the folklore of 
contemporary groups of people in this country. The authors’ 
questionnaire consisted of thirty-five statements taken to be, by 
this definition, superstitious, as well as thirty-five statements taken 
to be ‘‘true’’. The latter were selected as true statements not 
only in a negative sense, t.e., in the sense that their truth value 
is not contradicted by scientific evidence, but also in a positive 
sense, viz., their truth value rests directly or by logical implica- 
tion upon knowledge adduced by scientific methods. Thus, they 
were taken to be true only in a relative sense, viz., in relation 
to the beliefs of science. The use of psychological certainty as 
. criterion of whether a belief is true or untrue is thereby irrele- 
vant to the present investigation. The authors judge that it can 
be demonstrated that practically all of the statements in the ques- 
tionnaire conform to these logical criteria of superstitious and 
true beliefs. 

PROCEDURE 

The procedure employed during the course of this investigation 
will be briefly described in reference to (1) the questionnaire, 
(2) the subjects, (3) the administration of the questionnaire, and 
(4) the seoring and statistical summarization of the results 
obtained. 

(1) The quesiionnaire:* As has already been pointed out, the 
questionnaire consisted of seventy statements, thirty-five of which 
were taken to be superstitious and thirty-five as true. The latter 
were included to function as camouflage tasks, the importance 





A copy of the questionnaire will be sent on request. 
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of which in such a questionnaire is undoubtedly obvious. The 
thirty-five superstitious statements were obtained from a number 
of sources. The collection compiled by Caldwell and Lundeen (1 
and 6) was most drawn from. Others were obtained from Rob. 
erts (8) and Price (7) as well as from the authors’ own experience 
in the matter. The seventy statements were arranged in random 
order and presented as yes-or-no tasks. ‘To be judged ‘‘correct”’, 
a true statement would have to be marked ‘‘yes”’ and a supersti- 
tious statement ‘‘no’’. A true statement marked ‘‘no’’ or a super- 
stitious one marked ‘‘yes’’ was scored as one error. 

By means of a preliminary study, conducted by the junior 
author with two classes totalling about seventy subjects in the 
6A and 6B grades of a school different from those used for the 
later investigation, it was possible to get some empirical estimate 
of the adequacy of the two types of statements. Aside from the 
problem of getting statements that would conform to the defini 
tions already given, they had to be arranged simply, in words 
and with meanings which would be easily understood and within 
the range of the experience of the subjects. The attempt was 
also made to select true statements which would be somewhat simi 
Jar in their connotative reference to the superstitious ones, and 
which would be appropriate to the children’s interests and knowl- 
edge. As a result of the preliminary study, several of both types 
of statements were either reworded so as to eliminate ambiguity 
or changed entirely so as to be more within the range of the 
subjects’ comprehension. When such a questionnaire functions 
as intended, and the children honestly subscribe to superstitious 
beliefs, there should be practically no overlapping between the 
greatest number of errors made for any particular true statements 
and the least number made for any superstitious one. The fre- 
quency of error for the true statements should be small, approach- 
ing zero, if they function as camouflage tasks. On the whole, the 
difference obtained in the preliminary investigation was clear cut, 
only 10 to 15 per cent of the true statements giving error scores 
that overlapped with the smallest error scores for the supersti 
tious ones. It was these few statements in each case which were 
in particular gone over and revised. 

Although a printed questionnaire is undoubtedly more satis- 
factory than a mimeographed one, only the latter kind was avail- 
able. However, it was possible to have all of the statements and 
some questions concerning the subject’s status neatly mimeo- 
graphed on three pages. The heading and the first five statements 
of the questionnaire follow: 
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Name Class 
Date of Birth Where were you born? 
How long have you lived in New York City? 
If not born in New York City, how long did you live where you 
were born? 
For how 


Where was 


No Most plants begin to grow in the springtime. 

No Apples will float in water. 

No You can tell how smart a person is by looking at 
his face. 

No If you stare at a person’s back, you can make him 
turn around. 

No The sun gives us heat and light. 


(2) The subjects: Four hundred and forty subjects were ad- 
nistered the questionnaire at the time of the first presentaion. 
Of these, only nine were absent from the administration of a 
onth later, making a total of 431 subjects whose results were 
ilable for the investigation. Of these 431 subjects, 208 were 
boys and 223 were girls. They all were Negro children, attending 
vo New York City public schools (the one a boys’ school and 
other a girls’ school) located in the west side of Harlem, 
ithin a few blocks of each other. Apparently the two groups, 
ile and female, were drawn from similar home environments, 
eir neighborhood being one of the better class (economically) 
sections of Harlem. 

In chronological age, the subjects ranged from approximately 
10 years (only 4 boys and 3 girls were Jess than 10) to 14 years 
and 6 months (only 1 boy and 4 girls were older than 14.5 years). 
For the total group there were only 14 subjects less than 10.5 
vears of age and only 51 subjects older than 13.5 years. The 
mean and standard deviation of the ages of the 431 subjects were 
11.8+1.1; of the 208 boys, 11.8+1.1; and of the 223 girls, 11.8+1.1. 
In Table I the subjects’ status in respect to sex, age, and school 
grade and section is summarized. 

An examination of the subjects’ reported birthplace revealed 
that approximately 65 per cent were born in New York City, 20 
per cent in the old South, 10 per cent elsewhere in the United 
States, and 5 per cent in foreign countries, particularly the 
British West Indies. For the purposes of the analysis in refer- 
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ence to residence made later, this information has been summarized 
according to the classifications made in Table II. 

(3) The administration of the questionnaire: All of the ques. 
tionnaires were administered by the junior author, who had had 


TABLE I 
SuBJEcTs’ Sex, AGE, AND SCHOOL GRADE CLASSIFICATION 
Age of Boys Age of Girls 








Grade & - / 
Section N Md. Q N Md. 
6B-1 39 12.0 1.3 3: 12.0 
6B-2 ee = 25 12.5 
6B-3 é 12 .¢ of d 12.0 
6A-1 36 11. , é 11.5 
6A-3 36 11. ; 11.0 
5B-1 33 Ba , 3% 11.0 
5B-3 34 i. . : 11.0 


BOUEEs cesar 208 


TABLE II 
SUBJECTS’ RESIDENCE CLASSIFICATION 
Residence Group Boys Girls Both 


on77 


Born in New York City 133 144 277 
Not Born in New York City 75 79 154 
a. There less than 5 years......... 17 14 31 
b. There 5 years or more 58 65 123 


previous experience in dealing with grade school children in the 
New York public school. He was fortunate in securing the close 
coéperation of the principals and teachers of both schools. The 
administration was well standardized for all of the groups: the 
personal information part of the questionnaire was filled out 
simultaneously by the members of a class, one line at a time; then 
all of the group were directed to watch the blackboard where some 
sample true statements were written and the method of indicating 
judgments explained, several of the students being called upon 
to answer the statements on the blackboard. Before work with 
the questionnaire was started, the subjects were told that their 
grades would not be affected by their results on the test, but, at 
the same time, they were urged to do their best for the sake of 
their school rating. In no case was the suggestion made that the 
questionnaire had anything to do with superstitious beliefs; 
rather, it was suggested that the questionnaire was a test of 
general knowledge. 

All subjects were allowed ample time to finish, a class period 
proving satisfactory for the complete administration of the ques- 
tionnaire. For each administration all of the classes to be 
examined in each school were met within a single day so as (0 
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rized minimize the possibility of information spreading to a class of 
he school not yet examined. The questionnaire was first admin- 
{ues f istered to the girls on February 26, 1934, and again, on March 


had %6th, it was repeated; to the boys on February 28, 1934, and again, 

March 27th. No suggestion was given to the subjects during 

following the first administration that they would again be 

mined a month later. 

(4) Scoring and statistical summarization of the results 
‘ained: All of the subjects’ questionnaires were scored by the 
unior author and then rechecked. All statistical computations, 

, frequency distributions, measures of central and deviational 
endencies, of differences, and correlation coefficients, ete., were 
arefully checked, most of these measures having been calculated 
ndependently by each of the authors and their respective results 
hecked against each other for accuracy 


RESULTS 
The Reliability of the Questionnaire 
The differential character of the subjects’ responses to the 
re and true statements on the questionnaire: The fre- 
juency of error for each of the 35 statements of the two classes 
of material was determined in order to ascertain whether the 


results from the 431 subjects would indicate that the true state- 
The ments functioned as the authors had intended. The results of this 
the analysis for the first administration are summarized in Table ITI. 
out TABLE III 
then SUMMARY OF THE ERRoR FREQUENCY FOR SUPERSTITIOUS AND TRUE STATEMENTS 
ome Boys (N=208) Girls (N=—223) 
ting Summary Measure True Superstitious True Superstitious 
Range. . . 36-106 52-212 19-65 63-217 
ipon 10-90 Percentile ae 41-80 75-134 25-60 81-167 
with Median... .. condedea 58 95 36 121 
ws Quartile Deviation i-- wee we 10 15 10 32 
i, al It is evident from this summary that the true statements func- 
e ol tioned very well as camouflage material. In the case of the girls’ 
the results, only two true statements had error frequencies as high 
els; as the lowest error frequency for any superstitious statement, 
t ol there being quite a gap between the 10-90 percentile ranges of 
a error frequencies (25-60 as against 81-167). For the boys, the 
riod ifference in overlapping was not found to be so near zero, but 


ues- it was sufficiently great also to indicate a significant median 
iffar 
ulirerence, 


The retest reliability of the questionnaire: Inasmuch as the 
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true statements were found to function well according to the 
authors’ purpose, viz., as camouflage items, only the subjects’ 
error scores on the superstitious statements were used in caley. 
lating the retest reliability coefficient. Although the method of 
correlation used for calculating this coefficient does not reveg| 
to what extent the subjects consistently made errors to the same 
statements of the questionnaire (their total error scores being 
used), it does reveal the consistency of their differences jy 
superstitious belief as sampled by the 35 superstitious statements 
taken as a whole. 

In Table IV are presented the retest reliability coefficients 
of the group as a whole as well as for the boys and girls taken 


TABLE IV 
ReETest RELIABILITY OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Total 


Group Boys Girls 

(N=—431) (N=208) (N= 223 
Reliability Coeff. (r,, .947 963 
_? 3 Sr .005 .003 


separately.* These coefficients of practically .95 or better indicat: 


an unusually high degree of consistency in individual differences 
on the questionnaire considering the subjects either as a total 
mixed group or as two sub-groups homogeneous in respect to sex. 
Although it cannot be estimated to what extent these reliability 
coefficients may be partially a function of correlated errors, as 
already defined, it seems that this possibility may have been to 
a considerable extent minimized for the following reasons: (1) 
the children did not know at the conclusion of the first administra- 
tion that they would be given the questionnaire a month later, 
(2) the month’s interval between testings undoubtedly lessened 
the memory transfer of errors, particularly so because of the first 
reasons just stated, and (3) the subjects evidently did not know 
that they were being questioned about superstitious beliefs. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the heterogeneity of the 
subjects in respect to age, school grade and length of New York 
City residence may contribute some spurious positive value to 
these coefficients, inasmuch as it can be demonstrated that hetero- 
geneity in populations, under certain assumed conditions, wil 
make for positive correlation where otherwise (for a homogeneous 





4 For comparative purposes, all correlations of Tables ITV, V, VI, and VII were con 
puted according to the procedure of Pearson’s product-moment method, although for 4 
few subgroups the number of cases is so small as to make the rank-difference method 
preferable. 
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croup) there would be none (Cf. T. L. Keliey, 4, pp. 24-33). 
However, some investigators claim that heterogeneity in popula- 
tions tends to lessen the degree of true positive correlation (Cf. 
(, Spearman, 9, pp. 155-157). In any event the possible influ- 
ence of some heterogeneous factors upon the obtained reliability 
coefficient of this investigation can be estimated by subdividing 
the original group into populations which will be more homo- 
eeneous with respect to one or more of the factors named. The 
results of Table IV indicate that when the total group of subjects 
is divided into two sub-groups on the basis of their sex differences, 
the resulting reliability coefficients are about the same as the 
original one. It has already been pointed out that the subjects 

re all Negro children, a group relatively homogeneous in 
respect to ‘‘race’’. 

Before presenting the reliability coefficients obtained from the 
various sub-groups of the original population, classified so as to 

more homogeneous in respect to one or more of the aforemen- 
tioned factors, the authors wish to emphasize that the kind of 

lysis made here has relevant implications mainly in case the 

ficients are not very different in size from that for the original 
croup. If they are found to be practically similar in size, it can 
be concluded that such heterogeneous conditions as have been 
eliminated did not, when originally present in the total group, 
make for spurious correlation. However, if they are found to 
e significantly dissimilar in size, no sound conclusion can be 
drawn as to the reason for the difference—it may or may not 
be attributable in whole, or in part, to the operation of the factor, 
or factors, up for consideration. 

3. The retest reliability coefficients ‘‘corrected’’ for some 

terogeneous factors: 

(1) Age differences: The possible relevance of age differences 
to the retest reliability coefficient can be estimated by means of 
partial correlation as well as by dividing the total group into age 
groups of one-year intervals and correlating the scores of the first 
and second administrations for the subjects of each age sub- 
croup. The fact that age differences have not made for any 
spurious correlation in the reliability coefficient, for the mixed 
croup (total population) as well as for the two sub-groups 
homogeneous in respect to sex, is evident from the results of 
this analysis presented in Table V. 

(2) School-grade differences, with and without age differences 

constant: The reliability coefficients for each one of the 
thirteen sections (classes) of the three grades were calculated and 
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age differences for each section partialled out. However, the 
authors have summarized these results in Table VI only in refer. 
ence to the total number of subjects in each one of the three 
grades, since they are very typical of the results for the thirteen 
sections. It is evident from the results of Table VI that the grade 


TABLE V 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT ‘‘CORRECTED’’ FOR AGE DIFFERENCES 


Total 
Group Boys Girls 
Classification (N= 431) (N=208) (N= 223) 
Reliability Coefficient (r,,) 958 947 .963 
First with Age (r,,) , —.140 132 
Second with Age (r,,) . —.130 116 
With Age Constant (r,;.,) .958 .947 .961 
Age—Subgroups ‘ N fu Ty 
Less than 10.5 years........... 24 «(CS 14 .969 985 
Be OP Bade POR. coc cccseveens 133.948 59 .942 951 
Sh PS eee 158 .957 78 .942 959 
12.5 to 13.5 years 55.952 33.916 32 .970 
13.5 years and more é 975 24 .968 27 971 


TABLE VI 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT ‘‘CORRECTED’’ FOR GRADE DIFFERENCES 
Grade Groups Tis 
6-B Grade 
Boys and Girls f ‘ .946 


920 
957 


6-A Grade 
Boys and Girls 2 952 952 
935 
.960 


5-B Grade 
Boys and Girls......... 131 95 954 
Boys 67 95 .957 
Girls 5 94! 941 


differences of these subjects have not made for any significant 
spurious correlation in the retest reliability coefficient, this being 
true also when the subjects are classified into sub-groups homo- 
geneous in respect to sex, with and without age differences held 
constant (by partial correlation). 

(3) Residence differences, with and without age differences 
held constant: One hundred and fifty-four (about 35 per cent) of 
the 431 subjects in the total group reported that they were not 
born in New York City, but of these only 31 had lived in New 
York City for less than five years. This means that practically 
all of the subjects had received most, if not all, of their public 
schooling in New York City—a relatively homogeneous factor 
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of considerable importance. However, it was thought advisable 
to ascertain whether this residence factor might have made for 
spurious correlation because of the possibility of a differential 

of parental influences on the beliefs of the children. It is 
conceivable that those children who came with their parents from 


TABLE VII 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENT ‘‘CORRECTED’’ FOR RESIDENCE DIFFERENCES 
Residence Group ' ‘ Ti Pace 
Born in New York City 
Boys and Girls....... 954 953 
30ys 3: .944 938 
Girls .962 .962 
Not born in New York City 
Boys and Girls....... i .964 965 
957 .956 
.966 .964 


a. In N.Y.C, less than 5 yrs. 
Boys and Girls....... : .949 951 
Boys .920 920 
Girls .961 .967 


b. In N.Y.C. 5 yrs or more 
Boys and Girls....... 23 .968 .958 
.967 .966 
.967 .956 


the old South (about twenty per cent were born there) might have 
responded as a group somewhat differently to many of the super- 
stitious statements, and in such a manner as to vitiate somewhat 
the correlation for the total group. At least the fact of birthplace 
and residence differences makes for a formal kind of heterogeneity 
in the total group, the possible effects of which can be ascertained 
only by classifying the subjects into appropriate sub-groups and 
analyzing their results. The authors’ analysis of this residence 
factor is summarized in Table VII. From these results it is again 
evident that the residence differences of the total group of sub- 
jects have not made for any significant spurious correlation in 
the retest reliability coefficient, regardless of sex differences, and 
with, as well as without, age differences held constant (by partial 
correlation). 

Comparing all of the results of Tables V, VI and VII with 
those of Table IV, it is evident that all of the retest reliability 
coeficients for the various sub-groups, with and without age 
partialled out, differ very little in size from r,,==.958, which was 
the obtained reliability for the questionnaire considered in rela- 
tion to the total group of 431 subjects. (All of the correlations 
range in size from .916 to .985, the total number of them being 
equal to 62. The median of these 62 correlations is .957, the inter- 
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aan a 
quartile range being .95 to .96, and the 10-90 percentile range. 
93 to .97.) It ean, therefore, be concluded that such hetero. 
geneous conditions as were eliminated by this analysis did not. 
when originally present in the total group, make for any signif. 
cant spurious correlation in the reliability coefficient. In fact, the 
internal consistency of the reliability coefficients derived from the 
many different sub-group classifications is indicative of the high 
standard of consistency in individual differences over the two 
administrations of the questionnaire. 

4. The consistency with which the same superstitious state. 
ments were subscribed to by the subjects, as a group, on both 
administrations of the questionnaire: The reliability coefficient 
derived from the subjects’ total scores on the two administrations 
does not, as has already been pointed out, reveal to what extent 
the subjects, either as a group or individually, consistently sub- 
scribed to the same statements of the questionnaire. It is a fairly 
simple matter, however, to make this determination for the sub- 
jects as a group (not individually) by taking the statements on 
at a time and enumerating the number of ‘‘errors’’ made on each 
for both administrations. This was done by the authors and th 
frequencies of error for each one of the 35 statements were ranked 
for each administration and correlated by Spearman’s rank-order 
method. For the 223 girl subjects, rho was found to be equal t 
.98; for the 208 boys it was .96; and for the total group it was .97 

These results evidently are indicative of a very high degre 
of consistency in the group’s beliefs for particular superstitious 
statements and are further evidence for the general reliability 
of the questionnaire as used with these subjects, particularly in 
view of the fact that the mean frequency and standard deviation 
of the 35 superstitious statements subscribed to by the 431 sub- 
jects were 18.1+5.5 for the first administration and 17.0+5.2 fo 
the second administration. 





SUMMARY 

A questionnaire composed of 35 statements of superstitious 
belief and 35 statements of scientific belief (as camouflage mate- 
rial) was twice administered (with an interval of one month) to 
431 elementary school children in the 6-B, 6-A, and 5-B grades 
of two New York City public schools in order that the authors 
might obtain an estimate of the reliability of the information 
thereby obtained. 

In order to minimize confusion in the authors’ usage of the 
two sets of terms, viz., ‘‘the reliability of a questionnaire”’ and 
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“cnperstitious belief,’’ these terms were defined and their meaning 
siven operational implications. 
The 35 ‘‘true’’ statements of the questionnaire were found to 
have functioned very well as camouflage material. 
The questionnaire as used with the authors’ subjects was 
und to have a retest reliability of .958. 
The total group of subjects was relatively homogeneous in 
ect to race (all were Negro children); however, they were 
terogeneous at least in respect to age, sex, school grade, place 
th and length of residence in New York City. Inasmuch as 
heterogeneous conditions may conceivably make for some 
ous correlation in a reliability coefficient, an analysis was 
by the authors in which the possible influence of these 
factors was, on the whole, eliminated. The retest 
lity coefficient of .958 was practically unaffected when 
ermined under such more homogeneous conditions. 
There was a high degree of consistency in the group’s beliefs 
particular superstitious statements subscribed to on the 
) administrations of the questionnaire. Ranking the 35 super- 
us statements according to the frequency with which they 
: subscribed to by the group on each administration, the cor- 
ition of these ranks was .97, approximately half of the 
tements being subscribed to each time by the group (on 


—.. 
ange, 
Tero- 
not. 
gnifi- 


average). 
The authors judge, therefore, that the results of this investi- 
ration support the conclusion that a questionnaire, properly 
ised and administered, is a fairly reliable instrument for 
taining information about the incidence of superstitious beliefs 
f elementary school children. The valid use to which the infor- 
tion, once obtained, may be put is another question and beyond 
scope of the present study. 
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A STUDY OF THE RELATIVE VALUE OF 
CERTAIN IDEALS * 


By ALICE McCULLOUGH HUNT 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


HILE character training and development have always 
been considered of paramount importance by almost all 
people who in any way come into contact with children, 

there has been very little effort, until of late years, to systematize 
their training. From the casual criticism to the conscientious 
and laborious effort on the part of the trainer, the method 
remains subjective and more or less unconscious. The home, the 
church and Sunday School, the school, even society at large—each 
has striven in its own sphere and by its own methods to inculcate 
the right ideals in the minds of young people growing up under 
its supervision. But what ‘‘right ideals’’? And are they all of 
equal value. Where should the emphasis lie in training? Where 


begin? Is cleanliness more fundamental than honesty? Are self- 


reliance and initiative of more or less importance than courtesy 
Or are all ideals of equal value, one being more 
important on one oceasion, and another under different circun- 
stances outranking the first? At this point the lack of organi- 
Is there no scientific approach to the 


or obedience? 


zation becomes apparent. 
whole matter? 

The first step in the problem seems to be the selection of the 
ideals to be emphasized, and if possible the establishment of a 
scale of values. It is that first step with which this study con- 
cerns itself. The following paragraphs present an attempt to 
obtain a community evaluation of a set of seventy-six ideals 
grouped into seventeen families, and listed in the order of esti- 
mated importance by five hundred three men and women taken 
very much at random from the community at large. It is not 
claimed that the results obtained would be identical with those 
from any other group of people. The community, however, is in 
no respects out of the ordinary. 

The scales were derived after the manner of Thorndike’s han¢- 
writing (1) and Hillegas’s composition scale (2) and Garth’s color 
preference scales in studying racial differences (3). 
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THE PROBLEM 


The first goal set was the finding of a scale of values. Next 
we sought to find what differences are brought about by different 
factors in the situation. Religion has always concerned itself 
largely with character development. What influence does church 
membership have upon the selection and evaluation of these char- 
acter traits? Is there much difference of opinion between those 
who go to church and those who do not? Again, there is the 


ways factor of sex. Do the sexes differ, and if so, how? Does mar- 
t all riage, With its potential or actual parenthood, cause ideas and 
dren, ideals to change? What influence is brought to bear upon the 
jatize opinions of husband and wife by the length of their married life? 
tious Do they, as is often stated, tend grow more alike in thought as 
ethod the years go by? The answers to these questions are indicated 
», the in the seales when they are developed. 

-eacn 

ilcate THE MATERIAL 


inder §& on ; a 
all of The list of ideals chosen was taken, with a good deal of 


modification, from a list of traits of high school teachers (4). 
Typewritten sheets were made as follows: 


V here 


Church Affiliation 
Renumber the following groups of ideals from 1 to 17 in order of 
portance, putting 1 before the group you consider most important, and 
ntinuing until all of the groups are numbered. 
1. Cheerfulness—optimism, sense of humor. 
2. Cleanliness—neatness, orderliness. 


yf the }. Codperation—helpfulness, unselfishness, loyalty, willingness, trust- 
of a fulness, appreciativeness. 

- con- |. Courage—pluck, valor. 

pt to ). Courtesy—affability, refinement, chivalry. 

‘deals Dependability—trustworthiness, responsibility, conscientiousness, 
or consistency, thoroughness, patience, perseverance. 


estl- —— . . = 
Effectiveness—promptness, punctuality, dispatch, accuracy, definite- 


ness, alertness. 
Friendliness—approachability, considerateness, kindliness, thought- 
fulness, sympathy, adaptability, pleasantness, agreeableness. 
Good sportsmanship—fairmindedness. 
Honesty—integrity, truthfulness, frankness, sincerity. 
hand- Initiative—independence, originality, self-confidence, self-reliance, 
color resourcefulness. 
2. Obedience. 
0. Spenmindedness—broadmindedness. 


taken 
s not 
those 

is 10 
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14. Respect—for parents, for older people, for authority, for existing 
institutions. 
15. Reverence. 
16. Self-control—dignity, reserve, poise, modesty, self-respect, tem 
ance, 
17. Thrift. 
PROCEDURE 
The experimenter then went out into the highways and byways 
to collect her data. To those willing to codperate a copy of the 
list was given, to be marked and returned. Wherever possible 
it was attempted to obtain the opinion of both husband and wife, 
but this attempt was not always successful. In all, there wer: 
responses from five hundred three mer and women; one hundred 
seventy men, three hundred seventeen women, and sixteen who 
refused to divulge their names and consequently their sex. Sixty 
two couples responded. One hundred of the men and women 
were known to be unmarried. The religious denominations repre 
sented consisted of Baptists, Catholics, Christians, Christian 
Scientists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Methodists, Pres 
byterians, and a scattering of others. One hundred reported no 
religious affiliation. 
THE SCALES 
From these papers we ascertained how many times each group 
of ideals was considered better than each of the other groups by 
the five hundred three men and women. This information was 
turned into per cents, and Scale 1 was then constructed. This 
same method was pursued to obtain the other scales as well. 
TABLE I 
SCALES 
1 
503 cases 
Scale 
value Trait 
278 honesty 
243 dependability 
169 self-control 
153 eodperation 
150 eourage 
150 initiative 
142 friendliness 
142 cleanliness 
127 respect 
120 cheerfulness 
90 effectiveness 
71 courtesy 
71 good sportsmanship 
67 openmindedness 
45 reverence 
41 obedience 
0 thrift 
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TABLE IIA 


) church members 


Trait 
hone sty 
dependability 
seit control 
oope ration 
courage 
iitiative 

eerfulness 
friendliness 
respect 
good sportsmanship 
cleanliness 
ffectiveness 
courtesy 
openmindedness 
reverence 
obedience 
thrift 
TABLE IITA 

170 men 


Trait 
honesty 
dependability 
self-control 
cooperation 
courage 
cleanliness 
initiative 
friendliness 
respect 
cheerfulness 
effectiveness 
good sportsmanship 
courtesy 
openmindedness 
reverence 
obedience 
thrift 


TABLE IVA 


100 single persons 


Seale 
value 


404 


Trait 
honesty 
dependability 
self-control 
cooperation 
friendliness 
cheerfulness 
courage 
initiative 
effectiveness 
cleanliness 
cpenmindedness 
respect 
courtesy 
good sportsmanship 
obedience 
reverence 
thrift 


100 
Seale 
value 

342 


ORR 


Seale 
value 
350 
328 
959 
212 
183 
171 
167 
160 
152 
123 
116 
112 
105 

95 


79 
fa 


57 
0 


TABLE IIB 
non-church members 


Trait 
honesty 
dependability 


self-control] 


cooperat ion 


courage 
cleanliness 
cheerfulness 
friendliness 
initiative 
respect 
openmindedness 
effectiveness 
good sportsmanship 
courtesy 
obedience 
reverence 

thrift 


TABLE IIIB 


170 women 


Trait 
honesty 
dependability 
self-control 
cooperation 
courage 
friendliness 
cheerfulness 
initiative 
cleanliness 
respect 
effectiveness 
good sportsmansbip 
courtesy 
openmindedness 
obedience 
reverence 
thrift 


TABLE IVB 


100 married persons 


Scale 

value 
401 
315 
242 
223 
192 
188 
177 
158 
143 
143 
105 
87 
71 
37 
30 
15 
0 


Trait 
honesty 
dependability 
self-control 
cooperation 
cleanliness 
courage 
initiative 
friendliness 
cheerfulness 
respect 
effectiveness 
good sportsmanship 
courtesy 
openmindedness 
obedience 
reverence 
thrift 
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CORRELATIONS 


The opinions of the sixty-two married couples were compared 
with sixty-two pairs chosen at random, and the correlation of each 
couple established. The median of r of the married couples 
proved to be .4750, while that of the other pairs was .2545. It 
happened that the length of married life was known in the case 
of forty-three couples. The coefficient of correlation between 
length of time married and similarity of ideals was —.05. From 
this rather surprising result it would appear that there is no con. 
nection between length of married life and similarity of opinion, 
at least in the matter of ideals. But there is a decidedly closer 
correlation between husband and wife than between couples chosen 
at random from the unrelated members of the community. This 
may or may not tend to prove that similarity of standards and 
ideals is sometimes one factor in the attraction of two young 
people to each other. 


INTERPRETATION 


Referring to the scales, we find that in all the groups ther 
is agreement as to the ranking of the four most important families 
of ideals. Honesty ranks decidedly first, with dependability as 
second. (The one hundred churchgoers place honesty and dependa- 
bility together at the top of the list.) The third choice in all 
groups is self-control, and below that comes codperation. After 
that there is divergence of opinion among the groups, with unani 
mity in the choice of thrift as the least important ideal. Reverene 
and obedience are always chosen to rank second and third from 
the bottom of the scale, reverence outranking obedience three 
times, and being outranked a similar number, while on one scale 
they are tied. This unanimity of choice in regard to seven of 
the ideals is the more interesting as individually each ideal was 
chosen at least once to head the list, and at least once to come 
at the end. 

When we consider in detail the scale of the five hundred thre 
men and women, it is plain to be seen that the ideals are far 
from being all equal in value, nor are they placed at regular inter- 
vals. Honesty has a value or pulling power that is nearly seven 
times that of either reverence or obedience. Cheerfulness has 2 
pulling power three times that of obedience. (It would be inter- 
esting to compare these results with the opinions of a century 
or two ago.) Courage and initiative have twice the value 0! 
courtesy and good sportsmanship. Open mindedness the student 
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discovers with something of a shock, has only half the pulling 
yower of respect for authority, and in fact ranks very low on the 
scale. Effectiveness, chosen by only one individual to stand first, 
nevertheless emerges as of more than twice the value of obedi- 
ence, and placed above openmindedness, courtesy, and good 
sportsmanship. Is it because this was an American community 
that thrift counts least, or would the same hold true in a group 


of another nationality? 


EFFECT OF RELIGION 


In considering the factor of religion, we discover that honesty 
and dependability both have a greater pulling power over the 


other ideals among those who stay away from church than among 
re 


those who supposedly go. In general, all the groups of ideals 
seem to have a greater pulling power over thrift in the case of 
the non-churchgoers than in the ease of the others. Apparently 
thrift is more emphasized by those interested in the teachings of 
the church. Cleanliness means a great deal more to those who 
do not have the ‘‘odor of sanctity’’ about them. But initiative, 
oddly, means less. So also does respect. Openmindedness, as 
might have been expected, is regarded with more enthusiasm by 
those who supposedly are not as concerned about faith, but it is 
surprising to note that both in the churches and out, openminded- 
ess has a greater pulling power than reverence. This surely 
indicates a shift in point of view in comparatively recent years. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 

Turning next to the scales contrasting the sexes, we find first 
that the women emphasize honesty even more than do the men. 
However, they do not distinguish as great a degree of difference 
between honesty and their second choice, dependability. Friend- 
liness has more of a pulling power to the feminine mind than 
to the masculine, as has cheerfulness. The men prefer cleanliness. 
Perhaps the most outstanding difference is the fact that in the 
ase of the women all the other groups of ideals have a greater 
pulling power over thrift than in the case of the men. Does that 
mean that women are less thrifty than men? At least they seem 
to contemplate this characteristic with less enthusiasm. One other 
differeace seems worthy of note. Women, on whom largely falls 
the task of disciplining the younger generation, still cling more 
iondly than men to obedience as an ideal. But the likenesses are 
greater than the differences. Both agree that honesty should come 
‘irst, then dependability, self-control, codperation, courage. And 
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it 


both agree as to the arrangement of the last seven groups, wit! 
the exception of obedience as noted, effectiveness, good sportsman. 
ship, courtesy, openmindedness, obedience or reverence, and 


lastly, thrift. 
THE MARRIED AND THE SINGLE 

Considering the opinions of the married men and women as 
compared with the single members of the community, the sea 
show practically an equal emphasis on honesty. Dependabilit 
has a greater pulling power for the unmarried, as do self-control, 
coéperation, friendliness and cheerfulness. Courage, on the other 
hand, seems to have greater value after marriage, as does clean 
liness, but openmindedness has a pulling power before marriag 
that it does not have thereafter. Obedience, strangely, has more 
pull among the unmarried. Can it be that contemplating disob 
dience in our neighbors’ children makes it seem a more heinous 
crime than when encountered in our own? 

The study is capable of numerous additional interpretations 
which the reader may make for himself. We have in these scales 
an indication of those ideals valued most by the adult members 
of the community, with some idea of the emphasis placed upon 
each. This, it is hoped, is the first step in the scientific approach 
to the problem of character training. 


SUMMARY 
1.A seale of values for seventeen groups of ideals is made from the 
opinions of five hundred members of the community. 
2. This seale is valid for this community only, which, however, is an 


average one. 
3. The married couples show a greater correlation of opinion than do 
pairs chosen at random. 
.Length of married life apparently has no influence upon the 
similarity of opinions of husband and wife. 
5. The seales for different groups are all similar in their choice for the 
four most important ideals, and also for the three least important 
». The differences caused by different factors in the situation were 
not great. 
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A STUDY OF COLLEGE FRIENDSHIPS * 


By FRANCIS M. VREELAND 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 
AND 
STEPHEN M. COREY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


investigation of certain sociological and psychological impli- 
: cations of college friendships. While the groups observed 
more were too small to permit of sweeping generalizations, their reac- 
sob tions served to cast some light on a few of the more important 
nous characteristics of intimate personal associations among college 
students as well as to delineate more clearly certain avenues of 
tions approach for future study. Sociological and psychological reports 
cales oncerning friendship in general are being made with increasing 
' but researchers in the past seem to have been pre- 
upon —_—_—_—__— — - 
ived and acknowledged January 31, 1934. 
» most important of the recent studies of friendship are the following: 
a. Almack, John C. ‘‘ The Influence of Intelligence on the Selection of Associates.’’ 
ind Society, 16:529-30, 1922. 
Biihler, Charlotte. ‘‘The First Year of Life.’’ 1930. (See Murphy, G. and 
y, L. B., Experimental Social Psychology, reference to Buhler also made by 
P. H., ‘‘Child Study.’’) 
illman, R. C. ‘Pre-school Friendships.’’ Child Study, 8:106-—7, 1930. 
roit Teachers’ College. ‘‘How Children Choose Friends.’’ 1929. 
rfey, P. H. ‘‘Some Factors Influencing the Selection of Boys’ Chums.’’ J. 
yehol., 11:47-51, 1927. 
Garrett, H. E. ‘*Jews and Others: Some Group Differences in Personality, 
gence and College Achievement.’’ Person, J. 7:341-348, 1929. 
g. Gilliland, F. R. and Burke, R. 8S. ‘*‘A Measurement of Sociability.’’ J. App. 
, 10:315-326, 1926. 
Hartshorne, H. and May, Mark A. ‘‘Summary of the Work of the Character 
tion Inquiry.’’ Relig. Ed., 25:607-19, 754-62, 1930. 
Jenkins, G. G. ‘‘ Factors Involved in Children’s Friendships.’’ J. Ed. Psychol., 
440-8, 1931. 
Lynd, R. A. and Lynd, H. M. ‘‘Middletown.’’ 1929. 
Perrin, F. A. C. ‘Physical Attractiveness and Repulsiveness.’’ J. Exper. 
hol., 4:203-217, 1921. 
Ream, M. J. ‘*Temperament in Harmonious Human Relationships.’’ J. Abn. 
1 Social Psychol., 17:58-61, 1922. 
_m. Shen, E. ‘*The Influence of Friendship Upon Personal Ratings.’’ J. App. 
ym pos! Psychol., 9:66-8, 1925. 
Tjaden, J. C. ‘‘Causes of Delinquency in Boys of Superior Intelligence.’’ Doc- 
toral Dissertation, University of Iowa Library, 1923. (Referred to by Murphy and 
Murphy, op. cit., pp. 396-7.) 
_ 0. Wellman, B. ‘The Sehool Child’s Choice of Companions.’’ J. Educ. Res. 
1:126-32, 1926, 
p. Williams, Paul E. ‘‘Study of Adolescent Friendships.’’ Ped. Sem., 30:342-6, 


To present study is an exploratory rather than an intensive 
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disposed to investigate children with a consequent neglect of 
studies involving adults. 


THE SUBJECTS 


Rather than attempt to develop an elaborate definition of 
‘‘friendship’’, the writers accepted the concept of this relationship 
as exemplified in student experience. The subjects employed in 
the study were undergraduate university students who were recog 
nized by their fellows as being ‘‘very close’’ or ‘‘very intimate” 
friends. The number of pairs selected was thirty, both members 
of each pair being of the same sex. In general the entire group 
represented the most intimate friends from each of DePauw’s 
twenty-four fraternities as well as some from each of the dormi- 
tories. In every case the friends admitted the intimacy of their 
friendship and stated their willingness to codperate with th 
writers in the study here reported. Their attitude was excellent 
and the group as a whole showed more than passing interest in 
the implications of the data gathered. 

The general plan of the investigation was to determine whether 
certain measurable traits constituted factors of significance in the 
formation of friendships. The statistical technique most fre- 
quently resorted to involved the use of coefficients of correlation. 
Measures available for evaluation included scores on the Thurstone 
Psychological Examination for College Students, the Thurstone 
Personality Schedule, Droba’s Attitude Toward War Scale, Moss’ 
Social Intelligence Examination, and Watson’s Test of Public 
Opinion on Some Religious and Economic Issues. Attempts were 
made to discover whether intimate friends tended to react to these 
measures in ways that were in any sense comparable. 


TABLE I 


CLASS MEMBERSHIP oFf Sixty STUDENTS STUDIED 
Male Female Total 


Freshmen : wa 3 
Sophomores ..... 13 
Juniors 11 
Seniors 14 


Totals 38 


Table I indicates that the class-grouping of the intimate friends 
was not proportionally representative of the entire student body. 
Freshmen were largely excluded because the character and perma- 
nence of their friendship was unknown, which explains the concet- 
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ration of subjects in the upper classes. The paired friends were 
isually, but not always, in the same class. 
The first comparisons were intended to determine whether this 
vroup of intimate friends might be rather readily distinguished 
om the student body as a whole. With respect to the Thurstone 
Intelligence Test the friends seored higher than the average 
DePauw student. The difference was approximately twenty points, 
this ineluded whatever effect continued attendance at college 
as upon psychological test-scores and hence makes generaliza- 
tions regarding the part played by intelligence in the formation 
friendships hazardous. With respect to academic grades, the 
vroup of intimate friends was slightly superior to the student 
ody as a Whole with the factor of persistence in college eliminated. 
{nother possible basis of comparison was with respect to 
occupational and religious preferences. Fifty-six of the sixty 
iends reported their occupational choices, and forty-five per cent 
f these chose teaching. In the 1931 graduating class at DePauw 
only twenty-eight per cent reported such a vocational purpose, 
some of this difference might be accounted for in terms of 
e disparity in average maturity of the two groups. Of the 1,598 
students who expressed their church preferences during the year 
1930-31, fifty-eight per cent were Methodists, twelve per cent 


Presbyterians, and eight per cent Disciples of Christ. The 


scattered or unaffiliated. Apparently in the matter of church 
preference the distribution for the friends was quite similar to 
that for the university as a whole. 

Fifty-six of the sixty friends listed the occupations of their 
arents. In but one instance did both friends have parents 
ngaged in the same vocation. Data on income gave no indica- 
tion as to whether the friends were a selected group in this respect 
vhen compared to the rest of the students. There was, however, 
n urban cast to the friends selected, for but nine per cent of 
em had parents who were farmers, whereas seventeen per cent 
{ the parents of the whole student body were so engaged. This 
ference again might possibly be explained in terms of the 
elative lack of persistence on the part of rural students 
t DePauw. 


THE CORRELATION OF TRAITS AMONG FRIENDS 


Figures were available for half of the group of friends on the 
'hurstone Psychological Examination, and the correlation coeffi- 
ent for the fifteen pairs was —.302+.14. The unreliability of 
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this figure is indicated by the fact that the addition of two addi. 
tional pairs of friends not included in the other computations 
changed the coefficient to +.042. Similar results were obtained 
when the coefficient of correlation was computed for twenty pairs 
of friends with respect to academic grades. The coefficient was 
—.326 but adding five other pairs changed it to +.041. It would 
appear that neither intelligence as measured nor academic suc 
cess constitute factors of importance in the formation of college 
friendships. Some studies of the intelligence of grade schoo] 
children, based on many more cases, indicate a higher degree of 
correlation than this.* It should, however, be kept in mind that 
university students represent highly selected individuals. 
Thurstone warns against comparing the results he obtained 
with his Personality Inventory given to University of Chicago 
freshmen with scores made by others,’ and the writers thought 
the admonition justified, particularly for comparisons involving 
upper classmen. The distributions of scores made in the sixty 
DePauw cases and in the 684 Chicago tests were not closely 
similar—the coefficient of correlation between the two being +.483. 
The DePauw men made an average score of 48.9, and the women 
52.5, while the Chicago freshmen averaged 37.32 for the men and 


43.82* for the women. Three possible reasons occurred to the 
writers for the higher scoring by the DePauw students. It might 
have been due to (a) the difference in the type of student at 
DePauw as compared with Chicago, (b) the greater averag 
maturity of the DePauw group, or (c) the fact that people who 
form very close college friendships are more neurotic than the 
average. Since the tests have not been given to a large number 





2 Almack, J. C. School and Society, 16:529-30, 1922, reports correlations between 
children and their chums in grades 4 to 7, 387 cases, of +.48 for C.A., +.53 for 
M.A., and +.34 for 1.Q. Jenkins, G. G., J. Educ. Psychol., vol. 22, pp. 440-448, 1931, 
in a study of the ‘‘ Factors Involved in Children’s Friendships,’’ and based upon 280 
boys and girls, found that 1.Q.’s correlated +.332 +.043, and M.A.’s .47 +.04. 

8 Thurstone, L. L. and T. W. ‘‘A Neurotic Inventory.’’ J. Soc. Psychol., 1:1-16, 
1930. ‘*. . . We are very doubtful whether so serious an attitude could be obtained 
with a class of seniors. If the subjects should take the schedule as a joke or if they 
were indifferent to the purposes of the schedule, the scores would be of little value 
except in individual cases. For this reason, one should be very cautious in comparing 
the frequency distributions of scores for groups of subjects who have been given this 
schedule in different situations and on different occasions. All of the groups to be 
compared in the present study were given the Personality Schedule at the same tim 
so that the comparisons of the sub-groups ought to be legitimate. It is doubtful 
whether comparisons can be made between freshmen at different institutions, unless the 
differences are fairly large and unless one can be pretty sure that the attitudes of the 
groups to be compared were similar.’’ 

4 Thurstone, L. L. and T. W. Ibid. ‘*. . . The mean score for men was 37.32, 
and the mean score for the women was 43.82.. . . The difference may be regarded 
as certainly not due to chance errors of sampling.’’ 
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of DePauw students, it was not possible to compare the friends 
with the whole student body. 
Correlation of the scores made by the DePauw friends upon 
the Thurstone Personality Inventory yielded a coefficient of 
33+11. The probable error is large, but there remains some 
probability that neuroticism is a factor in the formation of friend- 
ships. As a result of his study of the Personality Schedule, 
Thurstone concluded that the neurotic personality has ‘‘few 
friends of the opposite sex’’.* It might be argued that the shy- 
ness of the neurotic person tends to make him the close intimate 
f few rather than the friend of many and thus might be explained 
both the high scores made by this group and the degree of 
relation between pairs of friends. 
The above generalizations were based upon total scores for the 
Thurstone Personality Inventory. It was also possible to make 
jualitative analysis to determine whether paired friends not 
nly made roughly comparable total scores but also whether they 
tended to mark particular items in the same way. The latter 
possibility was more in accord with the facts. In sixty-six per 
nt of the answers the intimate friends agreed, whereas the 
expectancy in terms of probabilities would be thirty-three per 
ent. Not only did the paired friends evidence somewhat the same 
mt of neuroticism according to Thurstone’s Schedule, but 
their instability was more often than not in the same direction. 
The sixty friends were also given the revised form of the 
“Social Intelligence Test,’’ prepared by F. A. Moss, T. Hunt and 
K. T. Omwake. Moss is of the opinion that® ‘ 
ntelligence is very largely an innate quality or one which is built 
}in large degree before the vocational stage of life, and not a 
quality gained by experience in a position requiring it’’. The 
present writers are not at all confident of the validity of this 
contention but it was of interest to see how the friends compared 
in the test results. The distribution of scores was fairly wide, 
with an average quite high as compared with those reported by 
Moss. The DePauw men averaged 127.7 and the women 120.4, 


social 





‘Thurstone, L. L. and T. W. Ibid., p. 25. ‘*. These questions about sex 
may be summarized by the generalization that the neurotic personality has few friends 
f the opposite sex and is defensive about it. This generalization seems clear, because 
n practically every one of these questions there are hardly any maladjusted answers 
mong the fifty students in group I, while about half of the neurotic group answer 
every question in the maladjusted manner. The overcoming of shyness with the 
pposite sex might be a very important step in the development of normal personality 
adjustment. ’? 

*Moss, F. A. ‘*Are You Socially Intelligent?’’ Sci. Amer. 137, p. 109. 
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while Moss records’ scores of 112, 113 and 108 for college sty. 
dents of comparable class status. His college graduates (109 
cases) had an average score of 113; and executives and adminis 
trators scored only 117. Although a possible explanation of | 
high scores by the DePauw students might be their selection upon 
an economic basis, the fact of intimate friendship would seem to 
be a more plausible explanation. Correlation of the total scores 
made on the Moss tests between the pairs of friends yielded 
coefficient of +.403+.1035. In other words, the friends wer 
noticeably similar as regards their ‘‘social intelligence’’ 
Another item of interest was the correlation between the 
judgment of friends as indicated in their reactions to the different 
sub-tests of Moss’ Social Intelligence Test. These correlations 
are given in Table II. The friends agreed most closely in Test 3 


TABLE II 
CORRELATIONS OF DEPAUW FRIENDS FOR SocIAL INTELLIGENCE 
Test ToTaL ScoRES AND FoR Eacu Svus-TEst 


Total Score Test 5 
(30 pairs) Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 (29 cases 


+.403 + .10 +.354 + .11 +.423 + .10 +.672 + .06 — 01 + .12 +.435 + |] 


devoted to the ‘‘observation of human behavior’’, in whieh the 


subjects indicated whether each item of a list of fifty generaliza- 
tions about social situations was true or false. Almost no agree- 
ment was apparent in the test for memory of names and faces 
(Test 4). This particular test gave a number of students 
considerable trouble and it probably does not measure actual 
ability to recognize names and faces of living persons so much 
as it does the subjects’ astuteness in hitting upon a plan for his 


test procedure. It is interesting that the test for ‘‘sense of 
humor’’ was second highest in the correlation ranking. The fact 
that there was a significant positive correlation in each of the 
subsidiary tests except the one most susceptible to serious ques- 
tion regarding its validity makes the correlation between friends 
for the entire test even more suggestive. 

It is common observation that the opinions people hold about 
social questions of the day, no matter how abstract, are matters 
of controversy. Perhaps this is more true of college students 
than of other people because of the supposed immersion of the 
former in an intellectual atmosphere and their occupation with 
abstract questions. With these considerations in mind the writers 
thought it would be of interest to determine how far the friends 





7 7 Moss. F. A., op. cit. 
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agreed or disagreed in their prejudices. It was not practicable 
to give a large number of ‘‘attitude tests’’, but Droba’s ‘‘ Attitude 
Toward War’’ scale and Watson’s ‘‘Public Opinion’’ test were 
selected as being good examples of their kind. 

Droba’s test consists of twenty-two statements regarding war 
and peace, with which the student is asked to agree or disagree. 
Bach statement has an index value, and these total a gross score 
which is high for pacifists and low for militarists. The DePauw 
women scored 6.76 or ‘‘mildly pacifistic’’, while the men averaged 
7.05, or ‘‘strongly pacifistic’’. This contrasts with scores Droba 

is obtained from college students in which he found men to be 
more militaristic than women.’ The correlation of the scores of 
the paired friends on this test was —.016+.12. The attitude 
toward war and peace apparently did not act as a selective factor 
in the formation of close friendships on the DePauw campus. 

The ‘‘Watson Test of Public Opinion’’ consists of six sections 
called the ‘*Cross Out Test’’, the ‘‘Degree of Truth Test’’, the 
‘Inference Test’’, the ‘‘Moral Judgment Test’’, the ‘‘ Arguments 
Test’? and the ‘‘Generalization Test’’. The ‘‘Gross Score’’ 
merely shows the amount of prejudice existing, while a more 
complicated ‘‘analytical score’’ may be worked out which will 
show in addition the ‘‘direction’’ of the prejudice. Using as evi- 
dence the gross score results only, the DePauw men appeared 
less prejudiced than the women, their respective averages being 
20.9 and 24.5 with a total range for combined scores of from 41 
to 8.5. These scores are typical for college students according 
to Watson.® 

Correlation of the scores of thirty pairs of friends gave an 
index of +.09+.12 which indicated that this factor was practically 
irrelevant in the formation of the friendships studied. In gen- 
eral, the results of the Watson tests agreed with those of the 
Droba tests in showing that such prejudices as these DePauw 
students had and which are measured by the tests were relatively 
uimportant in determining their friendships. No one familiar 
with the ebb and flow of student life, however, would conclude 
from the above that student prejudices are unimportant in affect- 
ing their intimate personal relationships. Their real prejudices 
concern campus affairs—politics, social life, or ‘‘fraternity-barb’’ 
relationships, and cases of estrangements due to ‘‘arguments”’ 


9 





’Droba, D. D. ‘Seale of Militarism and Pacifism.’’ J. Ed. Psychol., 22:96-111, 
1097 

’ Watson, G. G. ‘*The Measurement of Fair-Mindedness,’’ N. Y. 1925, discusses 
the tests. His manual, ‘‘ Directions for Giving and Scoring the Watson Test of Public 
Upinion,’’ N, Y. 1927, gives average scores made by various groups. 
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and differences of opinion and attitude regarding these issues are 
not infrequent. In general, the prejudices of college students 
follow social, academic, fraternity and sex lines—and the tests 
administered were not concerned with such attitudes. 


SUMMARY 


From Table III, given below, it may be seen that only two of 
the six measures applied to DePauw friends revealed positive cor. 
relations of any consequence. The two measures giving such 
results were the tests for neuroticism (Thurstone) and for socia] 


TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS OBTAINED IN Stupy oF DEPAUW FRIENDSHIPs 


Freshmen Intelligence Scores (15 pairs) — .302 + .15 
Credit-point per hour Ratio (20 pairs) — .326 + .14 
Thurstone Neurotic Inventory (30 pairs) + 823 + 12 
Moss, Social Intelligence Test (30 pairs) + .403 10 
Droba, ‘‘ Attitude Toward War’’ (30 pairs) — .016 + .12 
Watson, ‘‘ Public Opinion Test’’ (30 pairs) + .090 + .12 


I+ 1+ 1+ 1+ 14+ 14 


intelligence (Moss). While the results are not conclusive, they 
do provide both positive and negative information regarding cer 
tain aspects of college friendships. Each of the tests used had 


at least a measure of validity in its field, and should identical 
procedures be used with larger groups where statistical reliability 
would be greater, the same factors would probably be found to 
affect college friendships in much the same manner. This study 
suggests that intelligence and scholarship, as well as prejudices 
regarding intellectual questions not a part of the student’s im 
mediate experience were relatively unimportant, but that degree 
of neuroticism and social intelligence play some role in the selec 
tion of friends. Were these generalizations established thor- 
oughly, considerable advance might be made in the understanding 
of the dynamic, interactional relationships called college friend- 


ships. 





A CASE OF EDUCATIONAL FUTILITY * 


By E. C. ROWE 
CENTRAL STATE TEACHER’S COLLEGE, MOUNT PLEASANT, MICHIGAN 


N December, 1928, the writer was requested by a county court 
| to take part in the examination of a_ fifteen-year-old 
boy who, a few days before, murdered one of the teachers in 

: village school. The boy, whom we shall give the fictitious name 

David Jones, ‘‘D. J.’’, for short, was a large rugged youth, 
ean, but weighing twenty-five pounds more than the average boy 

his age. The contour of his body was, and still is, distinctly 

athletic’? when classified by the Kretschmer criteria. He 
atured during his fourteenth year and experienced, so he says, 
his first interest in the opposite sex during this year. 

Though he was the first pregnancy, his birth was apparently 
easy and normal. There is no history of disease in infancy or 
childhood. So far as obtainable all evidence with reference to 
early encephalitis is negative. He was breast-fed, grew rapidly, 
and according to the mother, walked and talked fairly early. He 
entered kindergarten at five and was annually promoted until 
he reached the fifth grade, where he remained two years. (His 
teacher during the second year in the fifth grade was the young 
woman he murdered three years later.) This was his only pro- 
motion failure. The only school marks available for his entire 
school period are those for his seventh grade work earned the 
year before the murder. They are as follows: arithmetic, D; 
drawing, C+; language, grammar, C—; history, C+; physiology, 
)+; music, D; penmanship, B; reading, C+; spelling, C+; 
geography, C+. His work in the eighth grade from September 
to December was reported by his teachers as average, and he was 
called an average pupil. Taken at its face value, there is nothing 
significant in his school experience; it is only when a more accurate 
and detailed analysis of the boy’s mental status and subject 
accomplishments is made that the futility of the school’s effort 
becomes apparent. 

His social development also contains few indices to the per- 
sonality that was to emerge. Until six years of age he lived on 
a small farm where his home environment was made up exclu- 








* Manuscript received and acknowledged April 22, 1935. 
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sively of his church-going parents and a younger brother, borp 
when D. J. was seventeen months old. Except for rural visita. 
tions his social contacts were largely limited to the Sunday School 
which he attended from early childhood to the time of his arrest. 
In church, he was sufficiently recognized to be allowed to aid the 
ushers in ‘‘passing the collection box’’. In Sunday School he 
was often depended upon to get things done. In fact, the habits 
associated with objective tasks were so well established that the 
superintendent of schools engaged him, during the summer he 
was fifteen (immediately preceding the murder), to take care of 
his thoroughbred chickens. At the end of his vacation the super- 
intendent discovered that D. J. had not only done the duties 
agreed upon, but upon several occasions had assumed an initia- 
tive that involved discretion and judgment quite foreign to his 
work in the abstract school subjects. His efficiency as an unskilled 
worker was such that for a year or two prior to his incarceration, 
he had been nearly economically independent. His father paid 
him one dollar per week as his assistant as school janitor. Besides 
this regular income, he earned enough at odd jobs to buy his 
clothes and shoes. In the fall of ’28, he had a surplus of ten 
dollars from his extra money to spend at the county fair and on 
other holidays. 

While looked upon by his teachers as colorless and dull, his 
companions, especially the boys, accepted his society with little 
or no friction. He boxed some, was fond of athletics, and was 
generally considered a good sport. He neither smoked nor 
drank nor used profane language nor repeated obscene stories 
as habitual practice. He did, however, hear much sex talk in the 
group in which he mingled, some of which talk involved the 
woman in question. And this sex talk was the key experience 
in the psychologizing and particularizing of his sex impulse. Sig- 
nificantly, it was during this same period that he became some- 
what dreamy, so much so that both teachers and relatives at times 
observed that he failed to respond when spoken to. He was not, 
however, irritable and vascillating. Merchants who knew him, 
and his teachers generally agree with his grandparents that he 
was a ‘‘good boy’’. But this goodness was apparently a mere 
social form, not at all in accordance with actual desires that were 
emerging. This is made clear by his confession to theft which 
apparently had been going on for some time, and by the further 
confession to dishonest practices while caring for the superin- 
tendent’s chickens. Only a week before the murder he was forced 
to confess to the theft of money from the superintendent’s office, 
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and this petty thieving, carried on apparently over a period of 
months, had been effected by leaving a window unlocked in the 
-ehool building while doing his janitor work, and then later 
entering the building for the theft. He had also sold eggs and 
yocketed the money. But due to his hitherto good reputation 
the money theft was treated in a sub rosa manner with the 
understanding that he was to return this sum, about twelve 
dollars, out of his earnings as assistant janitor. The parents 
nsist this was his first and only theft and account for it on the 
eround that money was carelessly left in an exposed place and 
that D. J. was especially fond of money. Moreover, in the 
exposure of these thefts as well as in the murder, two significant 
facts are to be observed. Confession was never made until con- 
rete evidence was produced that forced confession, and secondly, 
that confession was never accompanied by any evidence of remorse, 
shame, or any form of self-depreciation. ° 

We come now to the facts associated with the murder. During 
the previous year and especially during the summer and autumn, 

had heard, so he says, certain young men in the poo! room he 

casionally frequented, and his street companions tell of the easy 

imphs these young men had with the good-looking school 
teacher in question. His interest in her grew and as it grew be- 

me specifically genital; so much so that on the morning of the 
lay of the murder, when he saw her at the school building, he 
became sexually excited and decided he would have satisfaction 
ven if he had to use violence. 

This teacher lived with her foster parents in the country and 
lrove home every afternoon. About four-thirty he asked her if 
he might ride out with her as far as the road leading to his 
grandfather’s house off the main highway. Near this same corner 
). J. had some traps set in a swamp which were his ostensible 
objective. His request granted, he hurried home, changed his 
‘lothes, placed the hammer (usually carried to stake the traps 
and kill the animals) in the inside pocket of his ‘‘swanky’’, and 
was soon in the car which stopped only at the grocery where 
D. J. was seen by the boy who delivered the purchases to the car. 
Unce on the way an erection quickly took place, and before reach- 
ng the corner where D. J. was to get out he asked his driver 
i he might ‘‘have a piece’’. She understood and said no, and 
n another moment was stopping the car at the fateful corner. 
Here he seized her, grasping her throat with both hands. Fearing 
that the lights in the distance were an approaching car, he seized 
the hammer and quickly removed all opposition to his desires. He 
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now drew the body from its position behind the steering whee} 
to the right side of the car, walked around the car, threw her hat 
(which had fallen off) into the grass at the side of the road, turned 
around at the driveway of an abandoned residence near the corne; 
and drove back toward town to an abandoned road which one 
lead through the swamp. Here within sight of the main road 
he had intercourse with the dead body, and on an addressed ey 
velope he found in the car wrote the following note: ‘‘T did this 
myself please don’t blame anyone else (signed Miss —-—_—_)” 
then he walked home, washed his bloody hands at the pump 
removed his garments which he explained to his mother wer 
bloody because he had killed a trapped animal. His blood, 
‘swanky”’ he hid in the loft of the barn where it was later found 
by one of the officers. He was late for supper but ate heartily, 
and then hurried to a show which he described in his recital of 
the tragedy to the writer as one of the best shows he had attended 
for some time. He went to bed at ten, had a little difficulty getting 
to sleep, and was called by his father next morning at eight. He 
ate his usual breakfast and dinner and did his Saturday work 
as usual at the school, but throughout the day was somewhat 
nauseated. Sunday he felt chilly, remained at home beside the 
stove, and for the first time was sufficiently different so that his 
father observed it. 

In the meantime the dead body had been lying in the car undis- 
covered until D. J.’s cousin recognized it Sunday afternoon as 
the car he had seen on Saturday in the same place. That evening 
the officers questioned D. J. in his home in the presence of his 
parents. He denied all knowledge of the events and that he had 
been in the ear with his victim, although he knew he had been 
seen in the car with her at the grocery store. Monday morning 
he returned to school on time but was soon called out, arrested, 
taken to the county court house, where he was questioned in the 
presence of witnesses. Here he admitted first having ridden as 
far as the railroad, a short distance; then as far as his grand- 
father’s corner where the murder took place; then that he had 
killed her to revenge a punishment she had administered when 
she was his teacher three years before this time. And finally, 
when examination of the body revealed there had been a sexual 
attack, he changed his confession accordingly. 

Three days later he made a detailed confession to the writer 
which in all respects checked with one made seven or eight days 
later. These two confessions, together with the final one made 
to the officers, revealed a number of important facts. First, that 
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memory of details was remarkably clear and accurate. In 
h confession he recalled that when they reached the corner 

the killing took place, the driver did not turn off the switch 
shoved down the clutch, and that therefore when he seized 


er, the left foot came off the pedal and the car lurched forward 


tly and then stalled. Upon finding her hat in the road the 
placed a marked stone where they picked it up. D. J. 


as taken to the scene and asked where he threw the hat. He 


ted at once to the area where the stone lay. In each of his 
fessions to the writer he recalled that he struck her first on 
and then on the side of the head and that she stopped breath- 
before he struck the last blow. 

‘his accuracy of memory for details of personal experience 


nder conditions such as these serves to throw into relief the 


irces of the many gross and contradictory stories he has told 

the crime and his imprisonment. It is clear that these many 
schoods are not due to confusion of experiences with one an- 
r or to confusion of experience with thought, imagination and 
e ideational products of desire as is so often the case in both 
ldhood and pathological lying. His fidelity of memory for first 
nd experience stands in marked contrast to his memory of 
bols. When asked what he wrote in the note found in the 
he could not tell. Moreover his lies never hang together; he 
be caught for the reason that he does not remember the 
vious lie. This is well illustrated in the self-contradictory 


tories he has told since his imprisonment concerning his early 


tions with the murdered woman. Since efforts intended to 
ng about a new trial have been made, he has stated that the 
man lead him astray during the summer previous to the murder. 
his first recital of this changed story the first intimacy took 


ace on the shore of a lake near the village; in the second recital 
months later, it took place in her school room. Still further 


idence of this contrast between the memory for concrete experi- 
, and verbal statements is to be found in the excellence of 
s memory for places and lost articles and the meagerness and 
yueness of his vocabulary, which is inferior to that of a normal 
en year old child. 
\lthough D. J.’s memory for concrete and specific facts and 


tuations is good, he is highly suggestible. When the almost 


numerable falsehoods he has told are studied in their genetic 


etting, it is found that everyone of them can be related to a 


gestion given in questioning by officers or examiners, or in 


ice given by lawyers and relatives. A single illustration will 
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suffice. After D. J. had been in prison for some time, his father 
became convinced that he had not had a fair trial and engaged 
a lawyer to review the evidence. Some time after the lawyer’s 
two interviews with D. J., the writer called upon him and found 
that he had completely changed his confession; that whereas pre. 
viously he had done the killing and twice described it in detail, 
now two young men had killed her in his presence and that one 
of them had written the note previously quotec. When the writer 
called D. J.’s attention to the fact that this note very much resem. 
bled specimens of his handwriting, he naively requested that the 
writer compare the handwriting of the note with that of one of 
the two men he named. Accordingly expert and microscopic ex. 
amination of D. J.’s handwriting and that of the man accused 
by D. J. was obtained with the result that D. J. had written the 
note. The lawyer’s review of his interviews with D. J. revealed 
clearly the source of the new stories as did D. J.’s naive statement 
that he never told anybody this story until after these interviews 
with the lawyer. 

The heightened suggestibility here displayed is therefore a sur 
rogate for ideas and fertility of imagination. Behavior cues there 
must be to have anything more than random behavior, and where 
there is a strong urge to escape the unpleasant, almost any cue 
is accepted in the absence of the ability to develop cues of one’s 
own, or to evaluate those arising in the social milieu. 

This inability to evaluate either behavior or ideas is most con- 
vincingly shown in his reaction to the absurd note left in th 
sar. It never occurred to D. J. to attempt to disguise his hand- 
writing, nor did the more obvious thought occur to him that no 
young woman would or could kill herself by crushing her skull 
with a hammer, but when put im a critical attitude by the sug 
gestions contained in the instructions for the absurdities of year 
ten in the Stanford-Binet test, he said in reply to the third ab- 
surdity that ‘‘a girl couldn’t cut herself into eighteen pieces”. 
In like manner, while making his confession, he saw the foolish 
ness of his note when the question of its foolishness was raised, 
but spontaneously it had not and probably would never have 
occurred to him. 

This absence of associatively aroused ideas, the infertility of 
his imagination, and his consequent dependence upon cues from 
the social milieu, raises the persistently important question of 
responsibility. The courts recognize only two classes here: those 
fully responsible, and those wholly irresponsible. A grouping 
no less crude than to classify all men as tall and short in accord- 
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ance With a vague and arbitrary definition of each. The crudities 
of our court procedures become painfully evident when one faces 
the realities of a case like this. 

Further, the superficiality of his judgment and the resulting 
uncritical acceptance of cues would be relatively harmless were 
these traits associated with an equally weak sex impulse but in 
this ease, sex development and sex maturity have not lagged with 
intellectual and emotional development. Sexually here was a vig- 
orous and mature man who had escaped the psycho-sexual effects 
of social training, together with the effects of illicit sex experience. 
Unsophisticated and unconditioned by social training this urge 
easily and quickly became both specific and genital under the 
influence and suggestion from sophisticated sources, and the daily 
presence of a sexually attractive woman who had become the sub- 
ject ot gossip. : 

There is no history of phimosis, local irritation, early sex play 
or any unusual sex stimulation prior to the events leading up 
to the murder. He matured fairly early, pubic hair appeared 

fourteenth year, and interest in the opposite sex as such 
about the same time. Among his girl acquaintances he was neither 
especially amorous nor shy; he passed merely as one of the group. 
Occasionally he took a girl to the show or walked home with her 
from religious meetings, which he attended quite regularly. There 
is no evidence of attempt at sex play or of undue familiarity, 
although there is an unfounded story of an attempted attack on 
a young girl. Nor is there evidence of ‘‘man-handling’’ or rough- 
ness in play with the opposite sex. Early childhood history reveals 
nothing of cruelty to animals or playmates as is often true of 
sadistic murderers. His relations with his younger and only 
brother were neither close nor unfriendly. As normally expected, 
his relations with his mother were more confidential than with 
his father, although he worked for and with his father each 
Saturday without serious friction. 

At this time his sex life was no longer polymorphous perverse, 
nor accentuated or conditioned by any of the potentially perverse 
factors Freud attributes to the sex urge of the child. But that 
he was potentially highly erotic is supported by the evidence 
leading up to the attack. Gossip quickly centered interest upon 
this woman which did not express itself in masturbatory practices 
accompanied by the image of the loved object as is often true of 
adolescent boys who fall in love with a woman older than them- 
selves. D. J. reacted with erections and genital impulses in her 
presence but not to the thought of her. Like the animal urge, out 
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of sight meant out of mind. But sensory stimulation, perception, 
not imagery, and an all-compelling potency, which in the normal 
individual, is modified and inhibited by social and aesthetic factors 
that appear in the psychologizing of normal sexuality. 

But this psychologizing of sex, peculiar to men, which will) 
nilly takes place in every human being above the level of imbe- 
cility is social or unsocial, ethical or unethical, healthy or up 
healthy, depending upon the standards set up by the group, the 
factors determining psycho-sexual maturation and probably most 
important of all, upon the conscious and unconscious psycho-sexual 
training to which he has been subjected. It is especially this 
training which is included in what is here called the psychologizing 
of sex. 

Up to the time he heard the stories of sexual success on the 
part of older young men, D. J. had grown into a physically strong 
boy and matured sexually without the impulse becoming specific 
or consciously genital in its strivings. But within a few months 
all this was changed. Now this woman’s presence became thrill- 
ingly interesting, and the sight of her was repeatedly accompanied 
by sexual excitement. 

This trying development leads to the problem of the type of 
personality that made this development so easily possible. Here 
we shall concern ourselves with the emotional aspect of his per- 
sonality. When first seen by the writer, D. J. came out of his 
cell at the county jail with ruddy cheeks, after a good night’s 
sleep and a hearty breakfast. Apparently his only want was a 
novel to take the place of the one he had just finished and enjoyed. 
He was at once cooperative and continued so even when two years 
later, he was confronted with a series of his lies. This series of 
lies was so arranged that any youth, though a fool, could see that 
they were lies. It was thought, and from certain angles hoped, 
that this frank display would end al! cordiality, but somewhat to 
the writer’s surprise, D. J. shook hands and said goodbye after 
a long interview, with the same old nonchalance. But when seen 
again, three months later, after interested parties had pointed out 
to him that his interviewer would not aid in the effort for his 
pardon, his attitude had changed to one of sullen but polite suspi- 
cion. Such again was the effect of suggestion upon a mind of 
small capacity for thought, evaluation, and equally shallow feeling. 

The only time he displayed any feeling during the period be- 
tween his arrest and his permanent imprisonment was when bis 
mother made her first call at the county jail. Throughout his 
many confessions, his examinations, and his formal sentence in 
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court, there was always the same even emotional indifference. 
When he departed for prison and said goodbye to his mother, 
“it was’’, his mother said, ‘‘as though he were going down town 
on an errand’’, 

But perhaps the best evidence of his emotional and character 
inadequacy is to be found in his narration of the murder itself. 
Each time he proceeded through tue story, it became more evident 
that the only part carrying an emotional tone was the sex factor; 
the murder itself was told-in a straight-forward, matter-of-fact 
manner. Of genuine remorse, there was no sign, but shame of 
the sex part was evident. That neither fear, anxiety, nor any 
of the other strong negative feelings was present at the time is 
evident from what is perhaps the most significant fact appearing 
in the entire history of the case, namely, that he did not lose the 

ction which took place shortly after entering the car until 
ntercourse with the dead body was completed. This fact was 
mplied in his first recital, but when asked specifically how long 

erection lasted, his answer was until he had driven a mile 
ind a half back to the abandoned road and completed the act. 
That a fifteen year old boy could maintain a state of sexual ex- 
tement while going through such a series of experiences is in 
itself sufficient evidence of emotional abnormality. And that it 
cannot be explained in purely sadistic terms seems equally clear, 
for there is no previous indication of such a trend, and for the 
ther reason that the orgasm came only under physiologically 
mal conditions, which is not true of the pure Sadist. 

That his anger was aroused by the woman’s opposition is shown 
not only by his testimony, but also by the force with which he 
hoked her, the finger prints of which rgmained forty-eight hours 
later. But this combative determination to beat down all opposi- 
tion to an aroused sex impulse is merely an illustration of the 
general law that anger and combativeness are stimulated by oppo- 
sition to a native impulse and especially by opposition to the sex 
impulse. This phenomenon is often witnessed among animals in- 
luding the human, when the female is not offering active resist- 
ance, but when the physiologieal process is not succeeding, or at 
least not succeeding with sufficient speed toward the end result. 
But this is not to be confused with sadism. In this case the end 
result is the removal of opposition; in sadism, the end result is 
the orgasm. Moreover in true sadism, the emotional aspect of 
the angered combative state is not the ultimate conditioned 
stimulus that becomes permanently associated with the end result; 
this is the muscular effort and the feeling tone that is part and 
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parcel of all such effort, occurring in a seeking or ‘‘adient’’ state, 
plus certain subsidiary factors such as maleness or femaleness 
together with aesthetic age and other associated factors. This 
is evident or implied in all carefully described cases of sadism, 
The married woman whom Stekel describes submitted to her hus 
band whom she loved, but periodically ran away from home. 
secured a room in a hotel, and in the dining room picked her 
man, invited him to her room and whipped him but apparently 
not in anger, and then satisfied, returned home. She did not reach 
the end result through anger as the sime-qua-non, but through 
the act of whipping plus the factor of maleness, age, looks, and 
other subtle considerations. When a series of cases of true sadism 
is subjected to analysis, it is found that the ‘‘other’’ or secondary 
factors are highly variable, but that the muscular or kinesthetic 
factor is constant, whether it be whipping, biting, or some other 
form of aggressive effort. It may, and probably often does, 
happen that the associations that condition sadim are started in a 
state of anger as such that apparently lacks the potency to bring, 
and therefore become associated with, the end result that kines 
thetic factors possess. 

Whether the James-Lange theory of the emotions is accepted 
or not, it may be assumed that both anger and sex, whether con- 
sidered as mental or as organic states include more than kines- 
thetic factors. For this reason associations with the kinesthetic 
factor are more subtle, call for greater discrimination, and analy- 
sis than with the total state, whether it be looked at from the 
subjective or the organic point of view. This being true a reason 
is found for what the writer believes is a further fact; namely 
that every true sadist reaches a mental level to which D. J. had 
not and will not attain. The borderline child or adult not only 
forms conditioned responses more slowly than his superior but 
those he does form are of a more obvious and concrete nature. 
D. J. is incapable of breaking his experiences up into their com- 
ponent parts and forming associations with these parts. For 
this reason the feebleminded never and the borderline rarely, 
if ever, are found in the ranks of the true sadist. For this reason, 
too, the moron and the borderline remain on the level of the 
original and ‘‘coarser’’ emotions. Emotional refinement, the 
formation of sentiment, and less obvious associations take place 
on the basis of sensory and ideational discrimination that D. J. 
does not possess. Shame, remorse, social fear, and the fear and 
anxiety born of imaginative processes are all beyond his attair- 
ment excepting in their rudiments and as they are the products 
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of gross immediate physical factors. It is more than likely that 

is structurally, by birth, and by virtue of his abounding physical 

lth incapable of much feeling but the real underlying cause 
the lack of imagination and capacity for thought. 

This brings us to a consideration of D. J.’s intelligence and its 

distribution. 

Inasmuch as this boy had been raised in an English speaking 

e and had attended the public school for ten successive vears, 

was thought the Stanford-Binet was the most suitable general 

ligence test that could be used. Accordingly this test was 
ven him, at two sittings, three days apart. At both sittings 
was entirely composed, codperative, and when asked if he 
esired to stop declared he was enjoying the test. The testing 
vas begun with year LX and carried through year XVI. Years 
[IX and X were passed with full credit but not with a perfect 
record. In IX he failed on one of the digits backwards and also 
on one of the rhymes. In year X he failed on the second absurdity 
but sueceeded with all other tests. In year XII gross errors 
made their appearance. ‘Two or three illustrations will suffice: 
revenge meant ‘‘stop anything’’ and in reply to ‘‘charity’’ he 
replied ‘‘we seldom have to look up words.’’ To the farmer-stork 
fable he said, ‘‘Crane, wasn’t it the crane? The stork shouldn’t 
have got in the crane’s trap. He should have stayed out.’’ In 
year XII he sueceeded only with the digits backwards and with 
the interpretation of pictures. From this point on he failed in 
everything except the clock test in year XIV. And this success 
depending in large part upon visual memory is interesting in rela- 
tion to D. J.’s ability to remember where lost articles were, a 
trait observed by parents and acquaintances. His success with 
this and similar tests is in marked contrast to his performance 
on tests demanding analysis, synthesis, or any form of thinking. 
On the first of the problems-of-fact tests he suggested that the 
frightened man saw leaves hanging from the limb of a tree. In 
he induction test of year XIV his answers for the first three 
foldings were ‘*1’’, ‘*2’’, and ‘*3’’. At the third folding he added 
“| thought of 4 first’’. 

The immaturity of his capacity for logical thought is well 
illustrated in his performance on the elementary form of problem 
analysis of the Compass Diagnostic tests given to D. J. in Novem- 
ber, 1931, when he was eighteen years old and had been in prison 
nearly three years. This test, it will be recalled, states a simple 
problem in conjunction with a factual situation. On problem one 
which reads as follows—‘‘Our baseball team played seven games 
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ee, 


this summer. We lost two and tied none. How many games did 
we win?’’—D. J. said that what was given in the problem was 
the number of games played and he also checked number of games 
played as constituting what was called for. Under ‘‘problem.- 
answer’’ he checked ‘‘nine boys’’, and under the correct solution 
he checked 7+ 2=9. This is a good sample of his capacity to 
engage in logical thought. In September of 1934 a mental age 
was again obtained and he was also given the Stanford achieve. 
ment test both of which had been given him at the time of his 
arrest. At this time his mental age was 11-10, in comparison to 
10-10 which he made in December, 1928, at the time of his arrest. 

His chronological age at the time of the arrest was 15-6 and 
mental age 10-10 and his I.Q. 72. In September, 1934, his chrono- 
logical age was twenty-one and his mental age 11-10. In obtaining 
the original 1.Q. of 72, 15 years was used as the divisor. If this 
same standard is used in the September, 1934, test, he has an 
1.Q. of 78. D. J.’s accomplishments on standardized intelligenc 
tests and standardized subject achievement tests not only support 
one another but explain some of his actions at the time of and 
following the murder, such as the note already quoted. 

It is clear that at the time of writing this note D. J. mad 
no effort to disguise his handwriting and said so in his confes 
sion. It further appears that it never occurred to him that the 
woman could not kill herself in this manner until he was questioned 
in a manner to bring out the absurdity, nor did the signature 
‘* Miss —————-”’ suggest an absurdity. It is clear that considered 
from the American or test performance point of view, this boy 
must be placed in that very large group falling between those 
technically called feebleminded and those known as dull norma! 
and therefore called borderline. 

3ut his behavior and his social judgment point to something 
more than intellectual defect. When one considers that a village 
fifteen year old Sunday school boy choked, killed, and had sex 
relations with the body of a vigorous woman twelve years his 
senior, and within a few minutes, ate a good supper, went to a 
movie which he enjoyed, lost little sleep the following night, and 
with the exception of a slight nausea on the following Sunday, 
never after showed remorse or depression, attention is challenged 
by other factors than purely intellectual. This leads to a further 
consideration of D. J.’s emotional life. His personal history prior 
to adolescence holds evidence of two significant factors. (1) The 
pain threshold was apparently always high. As a child he cried 
little, slept well, and responded to ordinary pain stimuli with 
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indifference. (2) He was always emotionally or perhaps better 
socially and intellectually cold. Sympathy, shame, and enthusiasm 
were rarely or superficially displayed. According to his own 
story he could witness cruelty to animals and children untouched. 
In order to secure a more comprehensive picture than that 
civen by the events leading up to and associated with the murder, 
the personal history, or the test results, the Haggerty-Olson-Wick- 
man rating schedules were used to consolidate more detailed 
observations. Some time after conviction D. J.’s superintendent 
for whom he had worked during the last vacation and who had 
varied opportunities to observe him, was asked to rate him on 
the basis of observations preceding the murder and the writer 
undertook to rate him independently on the basis of observations 
following the murder. This rating scale is based upon thirty-five 
questions with provision for five grades in the answer to each 
question, and each gradation so arranged that grade five is in 
each case the most unfavorable score that can be given. The two 
independent ratings differed so little that their consolidation was 
easily possible with the following result. In division I (seven 
uestions on intellectual activity) D. J. scored twenty-eight out 
if a possible low seore of thirty-five. Division IT (physical char- 
teristics) thirteen out of a possible low score of forty. Divi- 
sion III (social adaptation) twenty-seven out of a possible low 
score of fifty. Division IV (emotional adaptation) thirty-six out 
of a possible low score of sixty. This summary shows that D. J. 
rates best in terms of physical and social adaptation, and lowest 
in terms of intelligence and emotional adaptations. In emotional 
ratings such terms as ‘‘stolid’’, ‘‘rare changes of mood’’, ‘‘gen- 
erally dispirited’’, ‘‘unsympathetic’’, ‘‘disobliging’’, ‘‘cold’’, 
‘‘apathetic’’, ‘‘stuporous’’, are checked. To the critical reader 
a number of these descriptive terms will at once sugyest schizo- 
phrenia. That this boy belongs to Kretschmer’s athletic schizo- 
thymie group would probably be conceded by every competent 
examiner, but that this is a case of schizophrenia has little sup- 
port, especially when it is followed during the six years after 
incarceration. The mental age increase from 10-10 to 11-10 to- 
gether with a slight increase in the I.Q. is evidence against such 
a diagnosis. It is true that during the year before the murder 
teachers and employers had observed that D. J. was dreamy, 
but it is also true that there was nothing in his school life and 
little in his life outside of school that appealed to his interests, 
and with the rising tide of a developing sex urge there was nothing 
else to do but follow the tide. But that his social judgment and 
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character, especially as defined by Roback, are such as to make 
him a ‘‘social menace’’ is even more obvious, but his removya] 
from society, suddenly and imperiously demanded by the public, 
creates an entirely false impression; namely that individuals who 
are subnormally developed intellectually and affectively and either 
hypersexual or lacking in the capacity for inhibition, are rare. 
They rarely commit murder for the reason that the combination 
of traits and circumstances leading to homicide is rare. But th 
combination of traits is not rare for the following reasons; first. 
the borderline group is a very numerous group in the population 
at large. Statistical analysis shows that this group numbers some. 
where between fifteen and twenty millions in a population of on 
hundred twenty millions. Second, affective dullness is neithe 
biologically nor psychologically independent of intellectual dull- 
ness. Biologically this is easily observed by comparing a group 
of born imbeciles with a group of born morons. The difference 
in the capacity for sentiment is often the most immediate observ- 
able difference. Stupidity is undeniably highly correlated with 
stolidity and failure in the formation of sentiments. The ‘‘sense 
of humor’’ which Terman found to mark youthful genius is also 
characteristic of the normal in comparison to the borderline. In 
fact the serse of humor and all derived affectivity is dependent 
primarily upon what Woodworth calls ‘‘seeing the point’’. Per- 
ceptual, imaginative, or thought discrimination is a stne-qua-non 
in the process of forming derived affective states. Dunlap has 
recently pointed out that desire is fundamentally composed of 
two factors: first, anticipatory thought, and second, an appet. The 
mental and organic factors in the appet, Dunlap insists, are largely 
unknown, but this much seems clear that they are in essence like 
the neural and organic states found in affective states with some- 
thing added. It seems clear that an infant experiences affective 
states before he experiences desires and that the relation between 
the two is more than a ‘‘post hoc’’ relation. The genetic history 
of the normal individual seems therefore to give substantial sup- 
port to the position that affective differentiation necessarily pre- 
supposes ideational development and that developmental failure in 
the latter carries with it developmental failure in the former. 
This, however, is not equivalent to saying that intellectual de 
velopment carries with it affective differentiation. Obviously 
there are highly intellectual individuals who at the same time 
are emotionally immature but the reverse, highly differentiated 
sentiments and finely adjusted affective responses, are never found 
in the feebleminded and borderline. The very process by which 
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y adjusted morality, social responsibility, and aesthetic ap- 
preciation are reached precludes any such possibility. The dif- 
erence between the two is not to be found in what may be called 
mary desires or even in the degree in which life moves on 
impulsive plane but not the degree in which life moves on 
basis of derived and organized desires and impulses. Dunlap 
resses the difference when he divides all conduct into the two 
ps of first, impulsive conduct, and second, reflective conduct, 
points out that ‘‘ideas which enter into reflective conduct 
be classified under four types. First, ideas of acts which 
t follow from the perception or idea which involves the stimu- 
lus pattern. Second, apprehension of consequences which might 
result from the act or acts in question. Third, recollection of 
the consequences of similar acts in the past. Fourth, ideas of 
standards of action or conduct and of the agreement or disagree- 

of the act or acts in question with these standards. Ideas 
of these four types may be accompanied by feelings and desires 
of various intensity and complexity which also enter into the final 
determination of the conduct.’’ 

The normal and defective may and doubtless generally are 
much the same in primary impulsive conduct. The behavior of 
he infant born without the supergranular layer of the cortex is 
much the same as the normal infant. The difference is in the 
possibility for further development. 

Sentiment, feeling, emotion, any and all forms of affectivity 
in so far as they contribute to human desires, and motivate thought, 
but thought conditions the differentiation and spread of desires. 
The defective therefore tends to remain in the realm of primary 
desires, not merely because he is defective, but often because the 
conditions necessary to stimulate the elementary thinking he is 
capable of are wanting. Third, sex interests and erotic responses 
are dependent upon organic vigor and glandular organization but 
the human animal is subject to a psychologizing process involving 
many social factors; the general level and type of intelligence 
together with the strength and nature of the urge. 

And this highly practical aspect of intelligence is equally im- 
portant in the formation and control of desires as in the choice 
and control of tasks. And sex in the normal human becomes or 
tends to become a desire or series of desires instead of remaining 

blind and often overmastering impulse untouched by thought 
and sentiment, an impulse often overmastering precisely because 
it is untouched by thought and sentiment. And in the normal 
human practically no impulse remains untouched. This is what 
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is here meant by the psychologizing of sex, and this psychologizing 
of sex goes on in a greater or less degree and results in a socially 
and individually more or less favorable behavior pattern. The 
idea or wish expressed by one of Havelock Ellis’ subjects suggests 
that thought and sex be kept strictly separate, an impossibility 
for the reason that sensuous pleasure and aesthetic judgment are 
genetically too closely related to make this possible, once develop. 
ment has arrived at the level of aesthetic perception and com. 
parison. The genetic order or developmental pattern here js 
sensuous pleasure, and then aesthetic perceptions and judgment, 
The infant first enjoys the smoothness of his mother’s ear or of the 
polished surface of the drawer or the ‘‘feel’’ of satin, and then 
smoothness and polish and resilience become contributing factors 
to the sense of beauty or aesthetic judgment. A similar genetic 
history obtains for the amorous response which always normally 
develops before passion makes its appearance. It is again first 
a matter of sensuous pleasure from the lips and nipple and from 
contacts with other parts of the skin. The sensuous pleasure in 
the reaction to satin and the sensuous pleasure in the reaction 
to the stimulation of the ‘‘sex zones’’ probably become differen- 
tiated at an early date but that they are at first very similar 
is also very probable and this is doubtless the reason for the 
often observed relation between the amorous and the aesthetic 

The point to be emphasized here is that in the development 
of both factors conditioning discrimination and synthesis, depend- 
ent upon central development are involved, and when this central 
development is slowed up or absent, both the sense of the beautiful 
and the capacity for love are deficient or absent. But the capacity 
for genital passion dependent upon the presence of other factors 
need not and as a rule does not suffer correspondingly. Conse- 
quently when these two abilities are of a low order and the capacity 
for genital response is well developed, one type of sex criminal 
easily emerges. 

The ascertained facts in D. J.’s case support the genetic view 
here presented. Throughout his history he has been practical 
rather than either aesthetic or amorous. His conduct at his trial 
and subsequently has been unmistakable evidence that he has not 
been attached to anybody not even to his mother. Evidence of 
this has already been presented. 

Considered from the larger point of view of personal-social 
attachment or loyalty he was childishly devoted to immediate 
appetites and their satisfaction, and these appetites were little 
or not at all modified by what Dunlap calls anticipatory thinking. 
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He lied brazenly and stupidly, he stole impulsively but not intelli- 
cently, and finally murdered with no anticipation of the result 
except the satisfaction of a powerful appetite. In normal develop- 
ment this devotion to immediate appetites is supplemented and 
modified by loyalty to another person, at first usually the mother 
and this in turn by loyalty to a group with which the individual 
lentifies himself, and finally if development and training go far 
nough there emerges loyalty to principles, truths, and causes. 
nd according to Roback’s definition of character as ‘‘an enduring 
‘ho-physical disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in ac- 
rdance with a regulative principle,’’ it becomes clear at once 
at D. J. is almost completely without character because of the 
bsence of the necessary inhibition. That he was and still is 
king in inhibition is quite clear. But why is not so clear. That 
he was and still is lacking in the ability to grasp and apply prin- 
les is also quite clear but that the obvious lack of character 
re displayed is wholly due to intellectual weakness is too simple 
n explanation and the reader of Roback’s definition of character 
eds to caution himself at once that the three essential concepts 
n the definition may each and all involve highly complicated 
mechanisms: a. inhibition; b. psycho-physical disposition; c. regu- 
lative principles. If these three aspects of the definition are 
ked upon from a clinical and hygienic point of view they need 
to be biologically expressed. What little has been learned about 
nhibition since Sherrington began work upon it has made it clear 
that inhibition is something positive; that thresholds are raised 
under given conditions; that a central mechanism is implied and 
at ‘‘the final common path presents the possibility of reinforce- 
ment and what from this point of view is specifically important is 
at the reinforcement may be here a reinforcement of the mecha- 
nism to be inhibited or a reinforcement of the inhibiting mecha- 
nism. And in the ease of this boy the mechanism through which 
‘‘principle’’ would express itself was weak and therefore more 
easily organized in line with than opposed to an appetite especially 
such a complex appetite as sex. His sex education, the most effec- 
tive education he received, because the best motivated, an education 
obtained from his companions on the street and in the pool room— 
as of a reinforcing nature rather than of an inhibiting nature 
ause it both suggested and stimulated an outlet for his 
‘tite, 
ut the Freudian who out-Freuds Freud may contend that 
what this boy needed was to have his sex appetite ‘‘sublimated”’. 
The meager evidence in favor of sublimation is confined to the 
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sublimation of pregenital love. The danger involved in treat. 
ing sex as a simple single variable is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the discussion of ‘‘sublimation’’. Fundamentally it is a 
problem in the psychology of transfer. And transfer, it is now 
pretty well established, is limited to the presence of identical] 
elements and ideas or emotionally toned conceptions such as neat- 
ness, purity, honesty, etc. To find identical elements between 
genital love or lust and arithmetic can be accomplished only by 
the nebulous flight of an uncritical imagination but pregenital love 
involving as it does ideational and aesthetic factors and the ‘‘tep- 
der emotion’’ offers the possibility of identical elements that have 
something in common with social and intellectual activities. 

But sublimation so considered is in part and probably in very 
large part dependent upon the intellectual status of the individual. 
And this leads us back again to the recognition of D. J.’s intellee- 
tual defect as his primary defect. But the importance of the 
strength and composition of the sex urge as additional factors 
in his character failure must also be recognized. The studies of 
Havelock Ellis, Moll, Davis, and others, clearly show that the sex 
appetite presents both quantitative and qualitative variations and 
that both sorts of variations play an important r6le in the psycho- 
logical organization of the individual. The Freudian literature 
and the literature on crime illustrate abundantly how mental con- 
flicts arising on the basis of one or the other of these variations 
are often at the basis of social maladjustment. 

That the school failed to recognize D. J. as a variant and 
adjust itself to his needs is the principal failure in D. J.’s train- 
ing. It may confidently be said that the public school did little 
or nothing for D. J. for the reason that not one of his teachers 
recognized his intellectual, emotional, or character defects. And 
this failure on the part of D. J.’s teachers is typical of a universal 
failure to recognize individual differences and make use of these 
in a teaching procedure. Public school teachers are not as yet 
trained as they should be for the problem of personality and 
character development. The institutions in which they receive 
their training are very largely responsible for this failure. These 
institutions often profess an educational philosophy whose prac- 
tical implications receive little or no recognition in the training of 
prospective teachers. 

The following bit of educational philosophy taken from a state- 
ment drawn up by a college committee illustrates this point: ‘‘The 
seemingly limitless opportunities and responsibilities of individ- 
uals living under a democratic form of government call for 4 
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scientific program of exploration and guidance for young people, 
both educational and vocational if there is to be the greatest con- 
servation of human resources and the most satisfactory develop- 
ment of the individual and society in general.’’ The practical 
implications in such a statement are almost nowhere embodied 
in the program of teacher training. In D. J.’s case he was looked 
upon and treated as an ‘‘average’’ pupil. He was carried forward 
in an abstract academic program that finally landed him in the 
eighth grade when his ability and performance were of the fifth 
erade level. The public school can meet the needs of individuals 
like D. J. only when it realizes the need for a trained personnel 
that can cope with the status of the fifteen or twenty million be- 
longing to the borderline group of which D. J. is a typical repre- 
sentative. 





THE FAMILY RESEMBLANCE IN TEMPERAMENT '* 
By KEITH SWARD 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
AND 
MEYER B. FRIEDMAN 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


“HIS paper is a report on normal family resemblance in emo- 
‘T tional attitudes. The particular criterion of temperament 
is Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory, from which only the 
so-called neurosis score will be extracted. The companion data 
on race are incidental; they were collected originally for a parallel 
study of Jewish temperament.’ 


SAMPLING AND TESTING METHODS 

Bernreuter self-ratings were obtained from 387 young adults 
and from both of the natural parents in each of their families. 
Two hundred and twenty-eight of the offspring were enrolled at 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland. The remainder were 
members of the senior class in two Pittsburgh high schools. Th 
race samples are comparable in age, I.Q., residence, and paternal 
occupation. Parental nativity is uncontrolled. The Jewish par- 
ents are dominantly Russian-born immigrants of long American 
residence and fairly superion social standing. The non-Jewish 
parents are North European Protestants, and by and large, 
American born. Full details on procedure are elaborated in the 
previous paper.’ 

Motivation and selection were better controlled in Cleveland 
than in Pittsburgh. At Western Reserve, noncodperation is not 
greater than 15 per cent. This resulted from a combination of 
initial interviews and persistent follow-up. In Pittsburgh, rapport 
hinged on the appearance of the senior writer at a single class 
assembly. Here, the ratio of noncoéperation was two-thirds. For 
each setting the scales were enclosed in separate stamped enve 
lopes. A written prospectus supplemented the oral instructions. 
A confidential analysis of the ratings was held out as a motivation 
device. 





*The study was subsidized by a Grant-in-Aid from the Social Science Researc 
Council of New York City. 
1 Keith Sward and Meyer B. Friedman, Jewish temperament, 
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The Family Resemblance in Temperament 


Family collusion on ratings is unchecked. The practice was 

phatically discouraged. The expectation of ‘‘analyses’’ would 
lessen its occurrence. As a rule the dates of response were irregu 
lar within a given family. Judging from the coefficients, one would 
nfer that collusion was inconsequential, at least as a systematic 
error forcing spurious family likeness. 

The validity of standardized introspection is referred to per 
sonality research in general. Several minimum claims can be 
stated offhand: (1) The self-consistency (split-half r) of the neu- 
rosis seale is .87 or higher; (2) Retests of 53 men, after an interval 
of from 3 to 9 months, correlated .76 + .04 with previous neurosis 
cores; (3) motivation was reasonably well controlled by the in 
erview method in one center and by a follow-up plan in both 

nters; (4) similar seales have demonstrated moderate validity 
esistance to fabrication. 
THE RESULTS 

The family coefficients are tabulated forthwith. The calculations 
nvolve Bernreuter’s index of ‘‘neurosis’’. 

The data will be considered under three headings: (1) the size 

the coefficients, (2) the effect of sex on parental resemblance, 
nd (3) the influence of race on family r’s. 

I. THE SIZE OF THE COEFFICIENTS 

The most impressive point in the data is the low order of the 
rrelations. The median coefficients (maximum values) of Table 

ind Table II, respectively, are .34 and .08. The r’s in Table I 

consistently positive, and higher than those of Table II. In 

s connection it is well to repeat that selection and motivation 
vere less rigidly controlled in the Pittsburgh setting (Table IT). 
Even the more convincing Cleveland data contain several insig- 

; not nificant values: the maternal r’s of Gentile girls (.14) and Jewish 
n of oys (.21), and the paternal r of Gentile girls (.07). Family 
yport resemblance in temperament would seem to be lower than the 
class ’s reported for intelligence or single physical traits.’ 

For Non-Jewish marital resemblance is almost pure chance. Obvi- 
enve ously, marital r’s at middle life are fairly obscure. Sex differen- 
ions. tiation as such has been affected by elaborate conditioning and 

hysiological change. At any rate, the marital r’s on intelligence 

1) or .50) are not duplicated on temperament. 


ie mean parental correlations of three intelligence studies are as follows: Wil 
ighby, .35; Burks, .54; and Jones, .50 to 55. (27th Yearbook of the National 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I, 1928.) 
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The discrepancy between mental test r’s and temperament r’s 
raises one or two suggestions for subsequent research. (1) Tem 
perament scales are less reliable on the whole. In the presen 


ease, unreliability explains some of the drop in resemblance, but 
not all of it, apparently. For various sets of our data, the mini 
mum split-half coefficient on Bernreuter (neurosis) was_ .87. 
Retest reliability (same scale), on one determination, was .76. 


TABLE I 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCE ON BERNREUTER NEUROSIS ScorES: CLEVELAND DATA 

Corrected r’s 
raw given reliabilities of 
r > 87) (.80) ( .76 

Parent-child coefficients: 
{ Jewish boys. : 16 .29 
Like-sex Jewish girls. ..... 

r’s Gentile Doys.......... 5% 3 
| Gentile girls... . on a -1l 


{ Jewish boys... .. 
Cross-sex | Jewish girls. .. . 5: .24 
r’s ) Gentile boys... . ia 27 
| Gentile girls ......... 58 05 

Marital coefficients: 

Parents of Jewish boys. ..... 56 34 
Parents of Jewish girls......... 58 .33 
Parents of Gentile boys. ....... 56 .12 
Parents of Gentile girls.......... 58 —.11 


TABLE II 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCE ON BERNREUTER NEUROSIS SCALE: PITTSBURGH DATA 
Corrected r’s 
Raw given reliabilities of 
N r or .87) (.80) 76 
Jewish families: 
r fathers-offspring* .. . i 40 05 ll 06 06 
r mothers-offspring ........ 40 oa 09 10 
r husbands-wives. .. . 40 .42 .09 48 : 
Control Gentile families: 
r fathers-offspring * ee 40 .06 : .07 
r mothers-offspring. ....... 40 54 = .62 
r husbands-wives........... 40 .20 . .23 
Unmatched Gentile boys: 
PS 66 6 ccd cesccnns 23 .13 .13 15 
DS kr eo bse es vane 23 —.08 ; .09 
r husbands-wives. . . 23 .08 .14 .09 
Unmatched Gentile girls: 
r father-daughter. ......... 56 .14 .09 .16 
r mother-daughter. .. . 56 .04 .09 05 
r husbands-wives. .. . 56 .01 .09 01 
* The sexes are mixed in both control groups. There are 20 boys and 20 girls in ea 


*h 


$ Three values of reli: ability are used in the corrections for attenuation of Table I 
and Table II: (1) the minimum split-half coefficient of .87 (same sitting), (2) th 
retest value of .76, based on 53 cases remeasured after a period of several months, and 
(3) a hypothetical value of .80. The second r is probably minimal, if it is proper to 
infer that the original test was administered under favorable conditions. It was 
given to a large group of college matriculants after half-a-dozen fatiguing menta! 


tests. 
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(2) If the exceptions of Table I (3 out of 8 values), and the gen- 
eral trend of Table LI, are confirmed by later studies, another 
explanation may apply to family r’s in temperament. One 
»lausible theory to account for the situation is the nature of tem- 
perament: personality is a broader trait than intelligence. If 
temperament—adequately measured—were primarily hereditary, 
family resemblance would be lower in it than in intellectual traits. 
\lultiple factor inheritance holds for the simplest characters of 
wer organisms. Obviously, the total personality must exhibit 
vreater range of possible permutations than does any con- 
tuent within the whole. (3) In addition to being more complex 
nd variable than the L.Q. genetically, temperament is conditioned 
by a larger number of factors in the environment. It has, at 
least, more dimensions for possible environmental cultivation. It 
venerally accepted that family r’s as such give little clue to the 
nature-nurture problem unless the factors at issue are varied 
xperimentally. The point of these data is that parental imita- 
tion of temperamental patterns is not very great, according to our 
riterion, regardless of family mores or genes.* 
lf the ratings are sufficiently valid, they are interesting as a 
ommentary on the doctrine that ‘‘like follows like.’’ As the 
hygienists contend, we often infer thoroughgoing identity to this 
or that parent because of resemblance in occasional traits. The 
uconvineing family correlations in temperament imply that so 
nany independent factors condition the total personality, that a 
nowledge of parental behavior alone is quite inadequate for the 
rediction of temperament in the offspring. 


Il THE EFFECT OF SEX ON PARENTAL RESEMBLANCE 


Sex is virtually unrelated to parental resemblance. In the 
unselected Pittsburgh families, the four parental r’s are chance 
values. In 228 Cleveland families, there is a consistent, though 
unreliable, indication of closer child-resemblance to the parent of 
the same sex. (See Table III.) 


‘Constant errors in the ratings are entirely possible. Parents and offspring may 
e different standards of rating. Insight and candor may vary with age systematically 
r by chance. Until the advent of genetic studies of normal personality, these sources 
error cannot be discounted. 
The lack of unity in physical growth bears on this point indirectly. For example, 
independence of mechanisms which control skeletal age, dentition, height, weight, 
ubescence, and mental development. (Donald G. Paterson, ‘‘ Physique and Intellect,’’ 
1930 Burks and Tolman have shown that mental and physical resemblance vary 
ndependently in sibling pairs, again merely emphasizing the complexity of mechanisms 


nts - a. eo 
— which are basically ‘‘hereditary.’’ (J. Genet. Psychol., 1932, 40, 3-15.) 
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In spite of the occasional opposite-sex preference of children, 
and the foree of heredity and social convention, father- and 
mother-resemblance seem to be independent of the sex of the off. 
spring, except for the slightly larger r’s for like-sexes in one 
population. However, frequent or potent single-parent fixations 


TABLE III 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LIKE-SEX AND UNLIKE-SEX PARENTAL RESEMBLANCI 
CLEVELAND DATA (FROM TABLE I) 
D* PEd D/PEd 
Jewish men students... oe ee 15 12 1.2 
Jewish women students cases 08 1] 0.7 
Gentile men students. 05 “an 0.4 
Gentile women students , ; ate .07 13 0.54 


. Using eorrected coefficients, and split half value of .87. 


may be, they are not consistent in molding temperament in the 
parental image either within or across sex lines. Such attach 
ments may, of course, develop specific lines of identity or work 
in so many directions that correlations fail to uncover them. 


II. FAMILY RESEMBLANCE AND RACE 

The Jewish people have often been pictured as relatively 
cohesive in esprit de corps, their care of the aged, and the like. 
Family resemblance would be enhanced among American Jews to 
the extent that anti-Semitism welds family solidarity. Apparent 
family likeness in r’s would be increased by virtue of the cultural 
heterogeneity of the Jews in the United States. At the same time, 
discoverable family affinity among the Jews would be lowered by 
any of the following: (1) prolonged inbreeding and selection 
which would have narrowed the range of Jewish temperament, 
(2) defense mechanisms which would introduce common factors 
in the group as a whole, and (3) it is conceivable that the foreign 
birth of many Jewish parents induces more frequent revolt among 
first generation Jews who wish to reject ‘‘un-American’’ ties. The 
racial data are examined in Table IV. 

Jewish resemblance is definitely closer only along conjugal 
lines. The Jewish marital r’s are the highest obtained, apart 
from one aberrant value in Table Il. The coefficients in question 
are all reliable. It may be that unmeasured cultural diffuseness 
accounts for the Jewish differential. 

Parental resemblance has little to do with race. In the Pitts 
burgh samples, there is no race difference of importance, barring 
one unexpected value which discloses closer Gentile resemblance. 
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Cleveland data are inconsistent: the race-sex groups point in 
posite directions, and the differences are unreliable. Apparently, 
e family stamp is anything but uniform, regardless of race. 


TABLE IV 
RACE DIFFERENCES IN FAMILY RESEMBLANCE 


I. Cleveland data (from Table 1): D t PEd D/PEd 
Father resemblance: 
Men students ..... s asiiaatl l 
Women students. .. .° Saiean 23 * 12 
Mother resemblance: 
te M6. sg ccc geen de ous 13 
Women students. ....... ; .22 
Marital resemblance: 


Men’s parents. ........ f 25 
Women’s parents Keo wedidas 51 
Il. Pittsburgh control groups (from Table II): 


Fathers-offspring. ......... l 
Mothers-offspring. ......... .53 
og, eee Peer 25 


0 


g corrected coefficients, and split-half value of .87. 
r Jewish resemblance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Bernreuter self-ratings were collected from 387 family triads, 
msisting of offspring-father-and-mother. The subjects are highly 
ected, though drawn from non-clinical sources. Racially, the 

lilies are Jewish and Nordic, and the two samples are equated 
i age, 1.Q. and social class. 

The results on family resemblance in so-called neurosis are 
ree-fold: (1) Temperament r’s seem to be lower than r’s on 
ntelligenee and single physical traits. This would follow from 

ereater complexity of total personality, and the relative unre- 
ability of the temperament seale. (2) Parental r’s are but 
iintly related to sex-alignment. If anything, children resemble 


more closely the parent of the same sex. (3) Family compact- 
ness In temperament is not a typical Jewish trait. An exception 
to this rule is the closer resemblance of Jewish mates. 





COMMUNICATION 
WILLIAM JAMES’S SCIENTIFIC INTEGRITY 


As a former assistant of Professor James and one enjoying the hono, 
of his friendship in Cambridge for twenty-five years, I am impelled ; 
congratulate your JOURNAL on the article by Dr. Maurice Baum in thy 
eurrent (April—June) number. As a reply to carping critics scattered 
here and there, in their narrow mental niches, over the world, it is extreme 
satisfactory, and more finely judicial and nearly complete than I shoul 
have written, I am glad to confess. These uncertain crities in the mair 
were writing of a personality whom they neither realized nor appreciated 
One can do no less than bear witness to the truth of the author’s con 
clusion that Wm. James’s interest in psychical research ‘‘was as genuit 
and profound as it was cautious and scrupulous in character’’. This j 
judgment is rendered by Mr. Baum on the following suggestion of ace 
tions (p. 111): 

‘*‘Among the more technical critics of his works, however, this 
venture into the field of the ‘supernatural’ [quotation marks min 
seemed to indicate a regrettable flaw in his scientific integrity. Indee 
many have not hesitated to classify James’s attitude toward psychic: 
research with that in ‘The Will to Believe’, and to denounce both 
unpardonable aberrations of a great mind. Today a doubt still lingers 
in the ranks of the most loyal of his followers as to whether his singula 
[sic] interest in this field was merely the indulgence of a harmless hol) 
or the indication of a genuine scientific interest in a religion consider 
tabu by all [sic] orthodox scientists.’ 

The present writer with no prejudice for this branch of psycholog 
doubts this last sentence in general and in particular is asking who sets 
the standards that lead anyone to consider psychical research a ‘‘religio 
considered tabu by all orthodox scientists’’? Certainly it is not a religior 
at all; and very many scientists who are not materialists refuse to thi! 
that any topic whatever is ‘‘tabu’’ merely on a prejudice, and on t! 
fortuitous circumstance that ‘‘spiritualism’’ has always been the favori! 
medium for deceit and fraud. No one can be sincere in making t! 
statement that the topic is tabu by ‘‘all orthodox scientists’? when men lik 
the following consent to be on the Scientific Council of the American 
Psychieal Institute and Laboratory: Edward Claparéde, Max Dessoir 
Hans Driesch, John Hays Hammond, Jr., L. P. Jacks, Pierre Janet, Olive! 
Lodge, Henry Morselli, G. T. W. Patrick, the late Frederick Peterson 
Charles Richet, and F. C. 8S. Schiller. Such men may just happen | 
be brave and independent, uninfluenced by the conventional scoff of th 
crowd, instead of unorthodoxly unscientific. Of a certainty of suel 
group was William James at any rate. 
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ver, perhaps, so far as we can now believe, may the limits of the 
iniverse, evolving and creating, not only of ‘‘space’’ but of mind 
ed further and further into the unimagined as the human person- 
ipts itself to these two ever-new limitations of human knowledge. 
e better to be broad (even too broad?), in one’s scientific interests 
be too narrow; better, far better, to be a human idealist than 
yman mechanic of ideation and ‘‘logie’’, ignoring as false all that 
be already fully understood. Knowledge never could have ad- 
| even its relatively little way since Aristotle were not the human 
ination, merging into hope and sometimes even into belief, the 
of every truly constructive mind. Certainly William James died 
ighly undecided, ‘‘agnostic’’, in regard to survival and to communi- 
n after death—as have most men. 
after all, by your leave, my chief contention in this matter (how- 
er paltry it may be deemed by any impartial possible reader) is that 
bably the ‘‘scientific’’ world tends greatly to overestimate mere logical 
ect especially in great men, and to ignore personality as an empiric 
Feeling and emotion are unduly ignored, although the dominant 
of all living units. William James was an example of that over- 
nating and of that ignoring. Folk who recall him during his all- 
few years in the classroom, the seminar room, the laboratory, the public 
ture rostrum, the scientific meeting, the libraries, the hospital wards, 
lling about Cambridge or Chocorua on a bicycle in a (sometimes 
ipidated) Norfolk jacket, or visiting the surgeons of the Massachusetts 
feneral Hospital on behalf of some student of his needlessly threatened 
an operation, say, for chronic appendicitis—such can but appreciate 
at | mean about this great highly human being. Like that of all other 
aide such men, his intellect seemed oftentimes to be only a minor part of 
; personality radiating so much always of himself. 
eholov' How could such a personality help avoid being interested in psychical 
vho set search if he wished and determined to satisfy the best he couid the 
iltivarious phases of the curiosity of his feeling and intelligence? And 
all other real men, he yearned to know ‘‘for certain’’ the lasting 
tus of those beings who were so precious to him here and hereafter. 
ridiculously narrow canons of conventional scientific belief, especially 
favorit their ‘‘limitations’’, meant nothing to him, relatively—he had his own 
ing t ersonal interests and dared to try to satisfy them. He himself scarcely 
nen lik alized it, but certainly he was above the petty prejudices of the scientific 
merical misunderstanding crowd, and subconsciously he knew it. 
Dessoi! To every sincere and candid real man and real woman with normal 
_ Oliver affection, psychical research and the more personal problems of postmortem 
etersol survival, will remain one of the two or three most interesting questions 
life. The frequent charlatanry of some experimentation has no de- 
structive influence proper over this innate and natural curiosity. ‘‘Super- 
natural’’ has no strictly definable meaning today save to a materialist, 
ind his ‘‘logie’’ belies him, 
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Surely science has not departed, as yet at least, so far from the huma 
aspect of every searcher after truth as to ignore, sneer at, be condescend ng 
to a breadth of view and depth of feeling after reality when they ocey 
in a great constructive mind. No intellectual narrowness is narrower tha 
that which pretends to deem an interest in psychical research an ‘‘\ 
pardonable aberration’’ or a ‘‘regrettable flaw’’ in a personality as tr 
and rich and catholic to all truth as that of William James. 

GrorcgeE VAN Ness DEARBORN 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


,ND THEORIES OF PsycHOANALYsIS. By Ives Hendrick, M.D. New 
York: Knopf, 1934. Pp. viii+ 308. $3.00. 
purpose of this book is.‘‘to give, as completely as brevity allows. 
tome of psychoanalysis, a survey of the whole science as it is under- 
by the specialist practicing it today’’. The aim is admirably ful- 
Part I on The Facts of Psychoanalysis contains chapters on The 
ous, Psychosexuality, and Punishment Phantasies and Psycho- 
es. Part Il on The Theories of Psychoanalysis is concerned with 
tincts, Psychosexuality and Aggression, and The Structure of the Total 
mality. Part III discusses Therapy by Psychoanalysis, while Part 
views the present status of the field. Each chapter is divided into 
arate topics. The beginner will find the book particularly valuable 
its clear definitions of psychoanalytic terms as well as for its account 
the genesis and usefulness of Freudian concepts. The discussions of 

e psychoanalytic theory of instincts, the psychoanalysis of children, and 

ndications for psychoanalytic treatment are fresh and critical. A 
mplete glossary of terms and an annotated bibliography are appended. 

To eriticize the content of the book is to criticize psychoanalysis itself. 
The psychologist is again impressed with the complete disregard of 
standard psychological concepts such as ‘‘habits’’, ‘‘attitudes’’, ‘‘traits’’, 
‘sentiments’’, ete., in describing personality. He would like to know if 
he facts and theories of analysis are meant to be as applicable to ‘‘normal’’ 
people as to neurotic personalities; he would like a more critical analysis 
f the inadequacies of ‘‘conscious motives’’; he may question the validity 
f the ‘‘faet’’ that the neurotic behavior of the adult is generally a repre- 

sentation of a childhood adjustment with its implicit denial of the theory 
that mechanisms may become drives. The extent to which the author has 
successfully separated ‘‘facts’’ from ‘‘theories’’ depends, of course, upon 
the degree to which the reader is willing to accept Freudian dogma. Is 
the (Xdipus Complex, for example, a fact or a theory? For Dr. Hendrick 

s a fact. 

The limited number of illustrations are called upon in various con- 
xts and bear a considerable burden. A greater variety of instances from 
ise histories would clarify the exposition and furnish the naive reader 

with further supporting evidence for the theories. On the whole, how- 
ever, Dr. Hendrick provides an unusually clear and thorough account of 
data, theories, and practice of psychoanalysis. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. HapLeY CANTRIL. 
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Five Hunprep DELINQUENT WoMEN. By Dr. Sheldon Glueck, Professor 
of Criminology at the Harvard Law School, and Dr. Eleanor T 
Glueck, Research Associate at the Harvard Law School. With an 
Introduction by Dr. Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1934. Pp. xxxiv, 539. 6144x9\ 
inches. $5.00 net. : 

This important work will help in the gravely needed reform of the 
evil penal system, for it helps point out the way. ‘‘In an earlier and now 
famous work, Five Hundred Criminal Careers, the Gluecks demonstrated 
the astounding results of a unique method of tracing the lives of ex. 
offenders after their release from a correctional institution. In that book 
they dealt entirely with men. In this new book they have utilized their 
method to trace the careers of five hundred delinquent women after their 
release from the Massachusetts Reformatory. They spent over three years 
in intensive and ingenious research. The result is the first reliable picture 
ever drawn of the characteristics, background, correctional experiences, 
parole history, and post-parole vicissitudes of delinquent women. Here 
are not only the statistical conclusions, but a series of fascinating—indeed 
exciting—case histories illustrating types of delinquency among women.”’ 
(This quotation is from the truthful jacket of the book and is avidly 
adopted.) Something obviously is demanded by civilization that will tend 
at least to lessen crime without the compulsory attendance by the criminals 
at elaborate schools (prisons) where the details and the methods of crim- 
inalism are the leading features, unofficially, of the dreary curriculum. 
Hasten, ye reformers of the world, that intolerably delayed day! Let 
us learn how to prevent crime by means other than punishment, post facto. 

This elaborate study is concerned with the nature and the treatment 
of delinquent women in the Massachusetts Reformatory for Women and 
with their ultimate response to such treatment. This was the second 
institution of the kind in our country, and was opened in 1877, four years 
after that in Indiana. Their original chief aim was to remove women 
from association with men in prisons and jails. The evolution of the Massa- 
chusetts institution into a place with reformative aims, based on humani- 
tarian as well as on scientific approach’’, had its major impetus from 
Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder who was its superintendent from 1911 until her 
death in 1931. It is to this useful woman that ‘‘the Gluecks’”’ dedicate 
this work, for to her perseverance and vision the outstanding develop- 
ment of the Reformatory in the above mentioned ways is due; it sought 
to be a ‘‘laboratory of criminalistics’’, and has become that and more than 
that. 

‘‘There has long been a need for a detailed survey of the background 
and traits of delinquent and criminal women, of the peno-correctional 
treatment to which such offenders are subjected, and of the practical 
results of such treatment in terms of reform or recidivism. There has 
also been a genuine need for a searching inquiry into the response of 
various classes of offenders to the different types of peno-correctional 
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treatment actually provided by society. In this book we have attempted 
meet some of these needs.’’ So say its authors in the beginning of 


» introduction. 

Eighty headings, general topics, are to be found in the work, divided 
ip into eighteen chapters designated as follows—presumably by the 
authors: Part One: The Grist of the Mill. 1. Introduction. Status of 
knowledge about delinquent women. The problem. The aims of the 
reformatory. 2. A Gallery of Women. Case histories—types of delin- 
quency. 3. Family Background of Delinquent Women. Parental nativity, 
citizenship, and religion. Socio-economic status. Mental characteristics. 
Family life. Ete. 4. Childhood and Adolescence of Delinquent Women. 
Color, nativity, citizenship and religion. Environmental experiences. Edu- 

Industrial history. Bad habits and’ early misconduct. Develop- 
mental physical condition. Ete. 5. Sexual and Marital Life. Illicit sex 
ife. Marital history. Ete. 6. Legal Entanglements. Conflicts with the 
aw. Number of arrests. Reasons for arrests. Other offenses. Penal 
experiences. Ete. 7. Within a Year of Commitment. Marital and family 

tions. Environmental circumstances. Industrial experience. Eco- 
nomic situation. Recreation and habits. Ete. Part Two: The Mill and Its 
Product. 8. The Massachusetts Reformatory for Women and the Parole 
System. Plant and equipment. Reception and placement. Health super- 

sion. Institutional regime. Discipline and morale. Case work. Re- 
habilitation. Parole. Ete. 9. A Gallery of Women (continued). Case 
istories—in the reformatory and after release. 10. In the Reformatory. 
Facts regarding commitment. Physical and mental condition. Conduct 
and discipline. Vocational training. Ete. 11. On Parole. First home 
n parole. First job. Supervision. Industrial record. Family relation- 
ships. Reereation and habits. Ete. 12. After Expiration of Sentence. 
Environmental circumstances. Marital status. Industrial history. Eco- 
nomie condition. Ete. 13. After Expiration of Sentence (continued). 
Recreation and habits. Illicit sex life. Criminality. Community responsi- 

lity. Ete. 14. Behavior Trends. Envirenmental circumstances. Fam- 
ly relationships. Economie responsibility. Leisure and habits. Delin- 
quency. Ete. Part Three: An Audit of the Situation. 15. Effect of 
Reformatory Experience. Beneficial and harmful effects. Ete. 16. Other 
Reformatory Influences. Characteristics favorable to reformation as re- 
vealed by differences between up-grade delinquents, non-delinquents, and 
lelinquents. Circumstances hampering reformation. Ete. 17. Predicting 
Recidivism and Appropriate Treatment. Prognostic instruments for courts 
and parole authorities. Ete. 18. Summary, Conclusions, and Recommen- 
dations. Major findings. Crime and society. Community responsibility 
for crime prevention. Crime and the administration of justice. The 
reformatory. Parole. Etce.’’ 

Then there are the appendices (about two-fifths of the book): A. Method 
of This Research. B. Schedules and Forms. C. Definition of Terms. 
D. Code—Table Index. E. Period—Comparisons. Index (nine pages). 
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The thirty-three pages of the Chapter XVIII (‘‘Summary, Conelusions 
and Recommendations’’) constitute an essay and an elaborate research 
report on the inheritance, behavior, penology, later prospects, ete., of 
women and of this the suggestive importance would be hard to overestj- 
mate. The modest authors hope that it ‘‘may carry forward a modest 
distance the attack of society upon delinquency and criminality’’. They 
stress, however, the enormity of the problem and the need of not expecting 
too much. ‘‘ We still know little about the basic problem of the relative 
roles of heredity and acquired qualities in the disposition and behavior 
of human beings. Psychology, psychiatry, social case work, and eduea- 





tional practices have as yet not reached a very high degree of effectiveness 
though happily they seem to be improving. Wise social planning is stil] 
in embryo.’’ 

The psychological statistics of the ‘‘grist of the mill’’ (these 500 de- 
linquent women) have interest—some (possible) readers might prefer 
psychiatrical in place of ‘‘psychological’’: Only 21.8 per cent were of 
normal intellect ; 28 per cent were of dull normal; 16.1 per cent borderline; 
33.8 per cent feebleminded (1.Q. 61 to 70) ; and 2.3 per cent were imbeciles 
Only 6.6 per cent were normal mentally (in both intellect and emotional 
stability and without neurotic traits). Two per cent of the 500 had definite 
psychoses and 2.4 per cent more might be on the slant thither; 11.2 per 
cent were psychopaths; 4.2 per cent were epileptic or nearby; 2.6 per 
cent had alcoholic deterioration; 2 per cent showed signs of drug addic- 
tion; and 2.4 per cent were psychoneurotics. Emotional instability was 
noted in 49.6 per cent, ‘‘undoubtedly an understatement of the proportion 
of our women who had poor emotional control. . . . Here is a vast 
field for experimentation’’—a field still fallow like so many others, await- 
ing a psychophysiologic scale for estimating our affective aspects. What 
a field for a few groups of doctorate candidates in some universities! 

‘*In a very large proportion of cases the occasion for the arrest, con- 
viction, and imprisonment of our girls was the commission of a sex offense 
which society deems sufficiently serious and harmful to label ‘criminal’ 
and to punish.’’ Hear, hear! Prior to commitment to the reformatory, 7.1 
per cent of the girls were professional and 42 per cent occasional prosti- 
tutes; 3 per cent were one-man prostitutes, 6.6 per cent promiscuously 
adulterous, and the same per cent adulterous with one man; 22 per cent 
were promiscuous; 8.6 were ‘‘unconventional’’ in their sex life; the sex 
relationships of 2.3 per cent were ‘‘doubtful’’; and only 1.8 per cent of 
all the 500 girls could definitely be said not to have been sexually immoral 
at any time prior to their commitment. By their own admission not more 
than 20.5 per cent were really raped, four-fifths entering on their first 
sex adventure voluntarily. But of those who had their first experience 
with their fathers or other relatives, 83.3 per cent were really raped on 
this oceasion—which agrees with the 4 priori presumption. (Just where 
masturbation is indicated in these statistics, if at ali, does not appear— 
probably not at all?) ‘‘Of the 155 marriages which were ‘blessed’ with 
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children [note the quote marks] the attitude of their mothers toward them 

be considered good in only 14.2 per cent of the cases, fair in 36.1 
ner cent, and poor in the high proportion of 49.7 per cent—neglected, 
abused, ete. 

There are in this volume numerous sets of data such as the last two 
paragraphs consist of that are of much interest to every student of human 
nsychology in the large. Space, time, and causality necessitate that those 
curious about them should seek the book itself, which may be easily had 
for the price of ‘‘two on the aisle’’ at any one of many Broadway shows 
far less entertaining. ‘ 

Dean Roscoe Pound’s introduction, four pages long, is adequate, and 
points out some of the more recondite virtues and prophetic aspects of 
i] e work—which is the first volume of a series projected under the auspices 

the Institute of Criminal Law of the Harvard Law School. 

Authors and sociology both are to be congratulated on the existence 
f this highly constructive book, a model for others. 

GrorceE VAN Ness DEARBORN. 
S. Veterans Administration, New York. 


Mopes OF BEHAVIORAL ADAPTATION IN CHIMPANZEE TO MULTIPLE CHOICE 
PropLteMs. By Robert M. Yerkes, Comparative Psychology Mono- 
graphs, Vol. X, No. 1, pp. 180, 33 Tables, 8 Figures. Baltimore: 

The Johns Hopkins Press, May, 1934. 


This monograph reports the experimental results of two years, Feb- 
uary, 1932 to October, 1933, of study on four chimpanzees, age range 

e to six years, at the Yale Anthropoid Experimental Station, Orange 
Park, Florida. 

While the author states that the main object of the investigation was 
‘an exploratory inquiry to exhibit characteristics of chimpanzee behavior 
ind to provide the basis for intelligent formulation of problems’’, yet 

raised and put to a more or less crucial test three problems: (a) 
‘Whether, and if so under what conditions, solution of a certain type 
‘novel problem occurs suddenly, as if by discovery and with insight; 

to determine ‘optimal motivational conditions for problem solving’; 

to determine ‘whether adaptation to relational problems may be 
achieved in radically different ways, as by trial and error versus dis- 
overy’’’, that is, do these higher types of animals attain goals and accom- 
plish ends by semse experience acquired through trial and error method 
or by perceptual responses to significant relations between two or more 
problem factors? 

The apparatus consisted of a bank of nine reaction boxes duly housed 
and arranged in parallel and supplied with entrant and exist counter- 
weighted doors and with suitable controlling vestibules and alley ways, 
ete. This set up made possible, of course, the use of the authors well known 
multiple-choice method. 

Six problems, familiar to students in this field of animal behavior, 
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were used as follows: (1) left-end box; (2) second from the right-end 
box; (3) right-end box, (4) middle box; (5) alternately the left-end and 
the right-end box, the group remaining constant for two successive settings: 
(6) the same box, No. 5, whichever doors were open. For a detailed 
account of technique in procedure, for criteria and controls to a perfect 
solution, ete., the reader will have to consult the monograph itself. 
Before giving the author’s interpretations of the results relating to 

three problems above cited, the reviewer wishes to make note in passing 
of certain unusual, unexpected as well as general behavior of the animals 
(1) The author was very much impressed with the high degree of indi- 
vidualization among the chimpanzees and regarded taking that factor int 


account of first importance in using them for experimental purposes; 

are told that one persistently distrusts the observer but is rather ear J 
reconciled to the apparatus, while another remains suspicious of the ap- 
paratus, is readily upset by external distractions, one is markedly inde- 


pendent socially and another quite dependent upon the experimenter for 
cues, ete. (2) Imitation was entirely absent in so far as it related 
solving the multiple-choice problems. ‘‘ Although evidence of social influ- 
ence was varied and abundant, there is no adequate proof that any one 
of the subjects solved the problem imitatively, or indeed was materially 
aided.’’ (3) Habits, methods and systematizations were conspicuously 
absent wherever problem solving occurred. (4) Problem 2 (second from 
right-end box) and problem 4 (middle box) were never solved by any 
of the subjects, but the after effects and especially of the long tedious 
work on problem 2 ‘‘ produced inhibitions, and conflicts which undoubtedly 
retarded the solution’’ of other problems. 

To return to the main problems: (a) Concerning the solving of prob- 
lems suddenly, and as if by insight, the author states ‘‘That problem 
solution in many instances (approximately 50 per cent) resulted from 
sudden discovery of the significant relationship and not from the gradual 
elimination of ineorrect responses by blind process of trial is indicated 
by (a) abrupt change in frequency of errors from 30 per cent or more 
to 0; (b) lack of evidence that either the specific settings (groups of 
mechanisms presented) or the constant order of such settings are learned 
and (c) ability of the subject to respond correctly with ease and assurance 
to a new (control) series of settings differ markedly from the one originally 
mastered’’. (b) In the attempt to discover ‘‘optimal conditions and not 
to evaluate specified motivational factors’’ for solving multiple-choice 
problems, both rewards and deterrents were used in various forms and 
combinations. Rewards were food, degree of hunger, and social stimul! 
from companions and from investigators. Deterrents, negative factors, 
consisted in closing box doors, sometimes with a bang, confinement In 
the problem boxes from 10 to 30 seconds, electric shock, withholding 
rewards, reduction in amount of reward, presentation of disliked food 
‘‘each or all as punishments for incorrect responses’’. It appeared that 
these stimuli whether applied singly or combined did not facilitate prob- 
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solution. ‘‘Instead it appeared that strong positive or negative 
nuli were unfavorable to success.”” . . . ‘‘Seemingly neither reward 
punishment facilitated the selection and confirmation of adaptive 
sponse in the multiple-choice situation.’’ (3) The third problem, and 
haps the more important, for a theory of learning and of educative 
esses, sought to determine whether relational problems are solved by 
impanzees by the trial and error method or by ideational processes of 
very. As already pointed out the author holds that the latter process 
more likely to oceur and especially if the subjects were not adversely 


ed by strong emotions, habits, wrong attitudes and inhibitions. He 
dds that ‘‘The probability of problem solution by discovery varies 

rsely with the difficulty of the problem. Doubtless this is correlated 
the following law of relationship between motivation and difficulty 
oblem: the more difficult the task, the weaker within limits should 
tivational stimuli.’’ It is further pointed out that ‘‘ Discovery, as 

used, is believed to be the anlage of research and essential thereto. 
Hitherto in my comparative studies of animal behavior, I have 


ippened upon forms and characteristics of behavior which obviously 


sage those expressions of human curiosity and originality which we 
nvention and discovery.’ 
To the reviewer this monograph makes apparent that there has and 


being wasted time and effort in trying to account for all learning in 


Tially 

LOUSLY 
s of conditioned responses, trial and success, reward and punishment. 

Linus W. KLINe. 


Skidmore College. 


Ing A SounD Minp. John J. B. Morgan. New York: Maemillan, 1934. 
Pp. ix + 440. 
nlike many books on mental hygiene, Keeping a Sound Mind contains 
than a few loose generalizations proposed as cure-alls for a variety 
ental disorders. The author has succeeded in writing a popular 
int of the common psychological problems confronting the average 
without at the same time too greatly oversimplifying the complexity 

their genesis. A number of disturbing symptoms, e.g., mental conflicts, 

s, handicaps, feelings of inferiority, emotional depressions, ete., are 

fully considered. The claims of vocational guidance experts, builders 
easing personalities, and other well-meaning charlatans are critically 
lered in passing. Physical defects, compensations, and ‘‘nervous 
downs’’ are cautiously analyzed and possible individualistic adjust- 

its suggested. Solutions to specific problems are based on a common 
approach in turn founded on clinical experience and an eclectic 
hology. 

The book—designed for laymen and college students—-is rich in illus- 
ns. The use of questions which the reader has probably often 
| himself makes the whole treatment personally applicable. Psycholo- 

‘ts would eriticize the generality of certain principles stated, the neglect 
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of individual differences in traits, temperament, and intelligence, the fre. 
quent implication that the reader will have sufficient insight into his own 
problems to apply the solutions intelligently, and the occasional over. 
simplification of certain classifications. Analysts would welcome the stress 
on early environmental conditions and childhood adjustments and object 
to the moral preachments. In spite of any systematic deficiencies the 
psychologist discerns, he may conscientiously recommend Dr. Morgan’s 
book to those laymen and students who ask him how they can build sounder 
minds. 
HapuLey Cantru. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHo.Loey. By Florence L. Goodenough. New York 
Appleton-Century, 1934. Pp. xvii + 619. 

This book is written for the beginner. A preface to the student advises 
him how to approach the study of human behavior; each chapter is intro- 
duced with a series of questions to be kept in mind while reading. The 
scope of the volume ranges from prenatal development to old age wit! 
special emphasis on the earlier years. Infancy, early childhood, later 
childhood, and adolescence are considered separately. The discussion of 
each age level includes a description of the motor and intellectual abilities, 
social reactions, and emotional behavior characteristics of the age under 
consideration. The descriptions are clear with abundant illustrations 
from everyday life to enliven the book. 

The consistently behavioristic emphasis of the author frequently 
obscures important psychological problems which even the naive reader 
might like answered. We learn, for example, that ‘‘the modern psychol- 
ogist is interested in children’s play for reasons very different from thos 
that motivated his predecessors. He does not ask why children play but 
how they play.’’ Although this distinction may be all too true, perhaps 


4 
he 


if the modern psychologist were more concerned with the reasons for th 
variety in children’s games he would not have to lament: ‘‘Had we but 
the wisdom to read the signs, we should find in the child’s play the surest 
index to his character.’’ The discussions of play are concerned almost 
entirely with an account of what games children play at different age 
levels: individual differences, the réle of the leader, the importance of 
projection and identification, the psychoanalytic interpretation of play 
the part played by instinct, if any, are all necessarily neglected in mere 
recording. 

The lack of a systematic interpretation of the development of per 


sonality greatly oversimplifies some of the most vexing genetic problems 
For example, the discussion of traits makes no distinction between social 
traits such as honesty and more psychological traits such as perseverance 
This naturelly leads to an uncritical acceptance of the specificity of be- 
havior reported by May and Hartshorne. The basic problems in the de- 
velopment of language are not met. The growth of vocabulary and the 
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increasing use of language in communication are emphasized at the expense 


ie Tre. 

s own of the way in which such growth occurs and the rdéle of language in 
over- neeptualization. Whereas eight pages are devoted to the motor develop- 
stress t of the young child, only a page and a half are concerned with his 
object thought and reasoning. 


ps the Since almost all of the author’s sources are American, the neglect of 

the individual’s mental development is not surprising. The interpretations 
f Stern and the work of the Hamburg Institute are mentioned only in 
passing; Piaget, Karl Biihler, and Lewin are not in the index. If the 
hook were called Development of Behavior these deficiencies might be more 


readily excused. 
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HapLEY CANTRIL. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


York 
\dvises fue Famity; Irs SocioLoay anp SociaL Psycuiatry. By Joseph Kirk 
Folsom. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiii + 


604. 
In the judgment of the reviewer, this is the most adequate textbook 
family available to teachers and students. It is the aim of the 
‘kk, according to the author, ‘‘to integrate the various scientific approaches 
the study of family phenomena. It attempts to weave cultural an- 
opology, individual psychology, social psychology, history, sociology, 
nomies, and psychiatry into a unitary science of the family.’’ The 
neeption of ‘‘science’’ involved in this statement is open to question, 
t is true that a concrete institution, like the family, cannot be under- 
| and dealt with from the partial point of view of any one science. 
the outstanding merit of Professor Folsom’s book that, always with 
eye to the better ordering of family life, it presents a many-sided view 
the institution and its problems. These problems are chiefly those 

‘+h have grown out of recent cultural changes. 

Part I begins the study of the family from the cultural approach. An 
ttempt is made to show the nature of family ‘‘patterns’’ through a com- 
parison of the modern American family and the family of the Trobriand 
islanders. It is emphasized that the study of the family is a study of 


h 
Liit 


A 
er 


S 


relationships. 
Part Il diseusses the cultural history and geography of the family, 
Part III deals with social change and the family, and Parts IV and V 
nsider the problems of the family that grow out of community readjust- 
ment and individual readjustments. These problems include the control 
reproduction, lessening the economic burden of child rearing, and im- 


yf per 
oblems proving husband-wife and parent-child relationships. Professor Folsom 
1 social ints out the value of socioanalysis as well as psychoanalysis in the study 
erance f these relationships. 

of be- The final part, Part VI, raises the question of the future of the family 
the de- s system. The author is not willing to dogmatize; the future of the family 


the depends, he says, on the general cultural ideology, mainly on whether or 


ind 
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not the community goes Fascist, communist, or liberal. If liberalism should 
finally prevail, the dominant family pattern will embody monogamy and 
certain present trends toward improved family organization with room 
for wholesome variation as between individual families. 

Epear T. THompson. 


Duke University. 


WisH-Huntine In THE Unconscious: An Analysis of Psychoanalysis 
By Milton Harrington, M.D., Psychiatrist, Institution for Male 
Defective Delinquents, Napanoch, N. Y. New York: The Maemillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. v, 189. Price, $2.50. 

‘*All the new theories of psychoanalysis’’, says Dr. Hamilton in th 
introduction to his important little book, ‘‘have been erected upon the 
foundations which Freud laid down in his earlier work; and the purpox 
of this book is to consider the foundations of psychoanalysis, not th 
superstructure’’. The ‘‘house that Freud built’’ is not his present topic— 
‘‘and we ought to be thankful for that’’, because its acres-covering, com- 
plicated skyscraper has no end, while its foundation, more and more of 
doubtful validity, is relatively simple and brief. 

The book has six chapters, titled respectively, and respectably enough 
‘*The theory of psychoanalysis; the technique of psychoanalysis; how the 
psychoanalyst proves his case; the practical value of psychoanalysis; the 
popular success of psychoanalysis; and the alternative to psychoanalysis.” 
And there is an index, needlessly brief, and the introduction. Pervading 
the whole there is an unusual amount of wisdom it seems to the present 
reviewer, and less than the usual prejudice, so that all together it is 
volume well worth the consideration it is receiving. Some parts of the 
book are illuminated by wholly unconscious (?) humor, also, namely, pages 
citing Freudian theories and foundation-statements so absurd as to be 
funny ipso facto, even sometimes to blasé case-hardened psychiatrists; 
and these, wisdom and humor, tend to keep high the stheneuphorie index 
of the reader. 

The chapter on psychoanalytic theory, the first, is a very clever recita 
tion of some of the base-doctrines. For example, it points out how miser- 
liness in a man is a manifestation, according to Freud and his braves, 
‘fof an analerotic desire which finds satisfaction in the act of sodomy— 
miserliness meaning love of money, love of money meaning love of gold 
gold symbolizing feces’’ in the passing of which the analerotic gets sexual 
satisfaction,—or what have you. ‘‘The analerotic person, therefore, loves 
or gets sexual pleasure in his feces; and those who love gold excessively 
love it because it resembles, or is associated in the mind with feces.’ 
(Here’s plainly a new sort of gold standard which we may well indeed be 
glad to be off of.) 

But more persuasive than this sort of fantasy, as Dr. Harrington 
stresses in this same important chapter, is this plain fundamental cir- 
cumstance, thus stated: ‘‘Now the facts upon which the psychoanalytw 
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ry is built are in the main, facts which the exponents of this school 
thought have brought to light by the use of their psychoanalytic tech- 
ve. That the psychoanalysts themselves recognize and admit this to 
is shown by their oft-repeated assertion that no one who has not 
mself made use of the technique of psychoanalysis has the necessary 


tual knowledge to pass judgment as to the truth of its theories.’’ But 


me psychiatrists are psychoanalyzed, say they don’t believe in the theories 
practice psychoanalysis just the same—very ‘‘successfully’’. The 
or seems to agree in this with the reviewer for he says in chapter 
‘‘Psychoanalysis succeedéd because it was salable, because it ap- 
to the popular imagination. . . . A little longer and psycho- 


ysis will be well on its way to oblivion to join the fads and follies of 


; 


year 

chapter four (on its practical value) we find this: ‘‘There would 
then, to be some reason to suspect that perhaps, after all, psycho- 
sis is not a new form of treatment, that on the contrary it is the 

y oldest kind of treatment [suggestion] known to man, the kind of 

tment used by priests and witch doctors long before the birth of 

dern medicine. In olden days, witch doctors and divine healers ex- 
ined to their patients that their ailments were caused by devils or 
| spirits; then certain rites and ceremonies were performed, as a result 
which, at least so the patients believed, the devils were driven out 

d, believing themselves to be rid of the causes to which they were 
lue, the symptoms disappeared. . . . The particular form of evil 
pirit which Professor Freud has conjured up to meet this [twentieth 
entury| need is Pervert Sexual Desire, a demon who, in the eyes of the 
rdinary man, is sufficiently hideous and strange to cause almost anything 

the way of nervous and mental disease’’:—three demons, Incest, Homo- 
exuality, Narcissism, and Resistance, the demon of respectability, who 

‘ps the other three locked up in the unconscious, until released by psycho- 
nalysis, perhaps curing the psychoneurosis and ‘‘allowing them the run 

» whole establishment’’. 

On the other hand, the attempt to cure the psychoses ‘‘has proven 
to be a complete failure’’, and often with pernicious consequences to the 
patient for many years. 

Following this searching analysis of psychoanalysis the author presents 
in alternative which he broadly terms mechanistic psychology in con- 
tradistinction to the Freudian or motivistic psychology. This chapter 
‘upies about a quarter of the volume. In one place it suggests that 


s the preliminary announcement of another book by Dr. Harrington 
ng the direction of ‘‘mechanistic psychology’’, a casual name, we hope, 
a new treatise on applied physiologic psychology. Be that as it may 
ve to be, the present reviewer of ‘‘Wish-Hunting in the Unconscious’’ 
s not overglad to find this long chapter in the present volume. As an 
“alternative’’ explanation of the psychoneuroses it fails to be conclusive, 
wever well it serves its probably prime purpose of announcing the new 
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work of some approaching time. Of course the author’s contention js 
perfectly right—that the bodily aspect of personality is of necessity im. 
plicated in the one monistice individuality, Freudian motives frequently 
being as uncertain as they are vague. 

As has been suggested already above, this anti-Freudian critique jis q 
n.asterpiece of simplicity and of force, attending to the essentials, driving 
them home, but with temperance and affective balance. One would look 
far for a better work with its intent for the reading of the general prac. 
titioners of medicine and their intelligent patients. It is assumed that 
all psychiatrists and certainly every ‘‘analyst’’ will put it in their libraries 
after they have put it in their constructive mental equipments. [The 
latter group of savants medicals are not expected to make it part of the 
required reading of their long suffering (or long enjoying) patients. ] 

Grorce VAN Ness DEARBORN. 

U. S. Veterans Hospital, New York City. 


Tue Doctror’s Buu. By Hugh Cabot. With an Introduction by A. 
Lawrence Lowell. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 
Pp. xvi+313. 

This book is dedicated ‘‘to the considerable group of students of medi- 
eine who have honored me by their confidence’’, which is characteristic of 
the kindly modesty of this famed physician (sometime professor of surgery 
at Harvard and at Michigan, and medical dean at Ann Arbor, with long, 
distinguished World War service in charge of a British base hospital, 
brother of Professor R. C. Cabot). As President Emeritus Lowell of 
Harvard says in his brief introduction, really a summary review of the 
book, the latter is the product of long and discriminating observation. 

One may well indicate the exact scope of the work by reciting th 
fifteen chapter-headings, which are as follows :—‘‘ Medical practice in 1690 
and in 1830; modern medical diagnosis and its requirements; our medica 


resources; the general practice of medicine; specialists and group medi- 
cine; group health-services; the workmen’s compensation acts; the income 
of physicians; the ability to pay for illness; health insurance in continental 
Europe; health insurance in the British Isles; medical needs in the United 
States; some suggested methods of improvement; laissez faire or com- 
pulsion; [and] where do we go from here?’’ There are eight pages of 
notes; a comprehensive bibliography (57 items or varieties); and an 


adequate index. 
As the jacket properly says, ‘‘This book offers a much-needed back- 


ground of authentic information. It is not a plea for the imposition of 
any system. It does present, in language the layman as well as the docto! 
will appreciate, evidence of an economic and technical character, together 
with a logical consideration of the various plans which have already been 
proposed.’’ If any reader thinks that the dual problem of assuring to the 
mass of our people adequate and up-to-date medical care and to physicians 
and hospitals sufficient and commensurate income, he should peruse the 
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ass of fact and of varied opinion in the book: To review it within 

r spatial limitation is impracticable. But the last chapter, that with the 

chboy title ‘‘ Where do we go from here?’’, perhaps contains rather more 
r author’s opinions than are to be found together elsewhere. 

e chapter discusses first ‘‘the organization of the medical profession’”’, 

‘al socialization, in general. Not until 1931 did the American Medical 


Association arrange for its Bureau of Medical Economies. The ‘‘ability of 


medical organizations to discipline their own members’? is briefly discussed. 


‘‘Some more widely representative and more powerful judicial body would 


. desirable’’, thinks Dr. Cabot, such, for example, perhaps, as acts so 
in Great Britain. ‘‘The free choice {by patients] of physicians’’ has 
hree pages, and the discussion suggests the possibility of sometime supply- 
ng in available form a directory of physicians in which they may be 
ssified as to experience, training, standing, ete., much as the ‘‘ Martin- 
dale-Hubbel Law Directory’’ does for lawyers in Britain. ‘‘ Free compe- 
on among physicians’’ is mentioned at one-page length and our author 
ices the ‘‘suspicion’’ that the medical profession ‘‘will find itself com- 
eting more and more fiercely for the privilege of collecting fees from 
‘ewer and fewer people’’—if free competition continues. Six pages are 
levoted to the ‘‘limitation of the number of physicians’’, although today 
there are fewer ‘‘medicos’’ in relation to the population than at any time 
since 1850! This matter is one of ‘‘extreme difficulty’’, and seems to Dr. 
Cabot insuperable as long as the pernicious free competition exists among 
physicians. 

“Charity medical service in relation to the income of physicians’’ has 
five pages. He does not believe in the sliding scale of fees either in the 
lispensary or in private practice. ‘‘Medical control of plans to distribute 
the cost of medical care’’ requires five and a half pages of this book. The 
“eatch’’ comes in the meaning of ‘‘control’’; and the author reminds his 
readers that the doctor, the patient, and often the taxpayer are all vitally 
nterested frequently in this matter, and so laymen are necessary on boards 
that have to do with mediating the ‘‘doctor’’ and the public. ‘‘ Public 
health development’’ is summarized again in two pages; the volume then 
has two pages on the ‘‘more complete use of present medical personnel’’, 
and closes with two pages summarizing this last chapter and pointing out 
its suggestions bearing on the whole problem. The final sentence is a sort 
f creme de la créme, so to say, of the banquet of wisdom and information 
ind tastes thus: ‘‘I suggest that there is a clear case for extension of 
work now done under public health organizations, and that by associating 
younger men with already organized medical groups, the use of this valu- 
ible and not-sufficiently-employed part of the medical personnel may be 
inereased.’’ This is a development of the practice now existing under the 
Highlands and Islands Act in Seotland where it seems to Dr. Cabot to 
work out admirably. At any rate the social psychology of it is 
prophetically sound. 

Grorce Van Ness DEARBORN. 


U. 8. Veterans Hospital, New York. 
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(This notice does not preclude the book from further notice or review.) 
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